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IL—THE PROPHET ISATAH. 


WE once heard the present Bishop of Salisbury preach, 
in his own cathedral, from a text in the thirty-fifth chapter 
of Isaiah. The sermon would by many have been termed 
eloquent, being well composed, and delivered with the due 
intermixture of emphasis and earnestness. It was, in sub- 
stance, an exposition of the supposed evangelical purport 
of that beautiful chapter. The preacher took it for granted 
throughout that the burden of the prophecy is the coming 
of Christ and the spiritual glories of his kingdom—in accord- 
ance, of course, with the interpretation so conveniently at 
hand for episcopal use in the heading of the chapter, as it 
stands in an ordinary English Bible.. The literal, or histo- 
rical, meaning of the words, as an exalted poetical descrip- 
tion of the return home of the captive Jews from Babylon, 
seemed to have no interest, or no existence, for the bishop, 
even if it were at all glanced at, as a sort of primary and 
carnal sense, altogether unworthy to be thought of now. 
For us Christians, the whole is simply a prophecy, plainly 
worded too, of the future triumphs of the gospel—nothing 
more, and nothing less. The discourse was, in short, such 
as did not fail to excite the surprise of one, at least, of the 
audience. We could not help wondering whether the time 
would ever come, when those who profess to hold the Bible 
in reverence as the inspired word of God would take the 
trouble to ascertain its meaning before standing up to teach 
the people from it; and whether the people themselves 
would always look up, with such patient, respectful defer- 
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ence, to such marvellous exhibitions of unreasoning preju- 
dice or ignorance in high places. 

A mind not unduly pre-occupied with any theory of 
“prophecy,” would probably have no hesitation in recog- 
nizing that the chapter we have named and the one which 
precedes it ought to be taken together as one whole, both 
because the literary style is the same throughout, and be- 
cause they relate to one and the same great subject. This 
is manifestly the overthrow of the enemies of the Jews, and 
the accompanying or consequent release of the latter from 
captivity, followed by their triumphant return home to their 
own land. This event is so clearly indicated, that it would 
seem to be impossible even for the most determined ex- 
pounder of evangelical meanings to shut his eyes to it. The 
last verse of the section is especially plain : 

“ And the ransomed of Jehovah shall return, 
And come to Zion with songs, 
And everlasting joy upon their heads ; 
They shall obtain gladness and joy, 
And sorrow and sighing shall flee away” (xxxv. 10). 


The contents of the preceding chapter are equally clear. 
The nations—yea, all the world—are called upon to come 
near and behold the destruction that has fallen upon “all 
nations.” This latter expression can only denote some great 
power made up of many various nationalities, as we know 
the Babylonian empire to have been. These shall be (or 
have been) destroyed— 
“ For the indignation of Jehovah is upon all the nations, 

And his anger upon all their armies : 

He hath devoted them to destruction, 

He hath delivered them to the slaughter” (xxxiv. 2). 


But, in the manner of an ancient prophet, the sacred writer 
does not forget the nearer enemies of his people. The same 
destruction which has fallen upon. the empire of the Baby- 
lonians shall visit the land of Edom and its inhabitants : 


“ For Jehovah hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Edom. 
And the buffaloes shall be brought down with them, 
And the bullocks with the bulls ; 
And their land shall be bathed in blood, 
And their dust soaked with fat. 
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For a day of vengeance hath Jehovah, 
A year of recompences, for the defence of Zion” (xxxiv. 6—8). 


The remainder of the thirty-fourth chapter probably refers 
exclusively to Edom; or it may be that both Edom and 
Babylon are equally included within the prophetic denun- 
ciation. The Edomites had incurred the lasting hatred of 
the Hebrews by the course they had formerly taken. Ezekiel 
(xxv. 12—14), Obadiah (v. 10), and some other expressions 
in the Prophets, shew us that, at the time of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the Edomites had taken part 
with the invading enemy. But all this shall, for the time 
at least, be forgotten by the exiled people in their own 
deliverance. The very wilderness shall be glad at their 
return. The desert sands through which they journey shall 
rejoice in unwonted verdure. The thirsty soil shall yield 
springs of water for the refreshment of the pilgrims, and 
the route shall be so plain and so safe that wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not go astray upon it. The conception 
and wording of this chapter are so similar to what is several 
times met with in the latter part of the book of Isaiah, as 
directly to suggest the conclusion that the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-fifth chapters are very closely related to the large 
section formed by the last twenty-seven chapters. In the 
forty-first, forty-third, fifty-fifth chapters, and elsewhere in 
that section, we meet with the same poetical anticipation 
of the ease and joy with which the march through the 
desert shall be accomplished, everywhere in terms indica- 
tive of a common authorship. In short, we may conclude 
that these two chapters have been accidentally separated, 
by some ancient arranger, from their proper position in the 
latter part of the book ; and there is no sufficient reason, as 
we think, for supposing that they are not from the same 
hand as those final chapters. This remark of course we 
make with all due respect to those authorities who hold-that 
the two chapters in question are by a different author. 

The subject, however, of the origin and position of this 
short section of Isaiah is one of very minor interest. It isa 
far larger and more important question, whether several other 
considerable portions of the book, and in particular the last 
twenty-seven chapters, are all of one age; or whether, in 
fact, the whole book, earlier and later chapters alike (ex- 
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cepting perhaps the historical appendix, xxxvii—xxxix.), be 
the literary production of one and the same author, and that 
author the prophet Isaiah. Our readers are, of course, aware 
how this question has been answered by all the leading 
Hebrew scholars of Germany in recent times, from Eichhorn 
downwards. We propose to state, in a brief form, some of 
the principal grounds on which rests the negative answer 
which they have so unanimously given; not entering, how- 
ever, into any minute details of Hebrew criticism, but con- 
fining ourselves within the limits of a more simple and 
popular statement. 

It will assist us in the discussion, if we first take notice 
of the period in which Isaiah lived, and point out such pro- 
phecies of his as are admitted by most of the modern expo- 
sitors of note to be of tolerably certain authenticity. 

The age in which the prophet flourished is stated at the 
commencement of the book. It was the period of the reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah. The reigns of the 
second and third of these kings comprise the interval from 
759 to 728 B.C., about thirty years. Isaiah probably began 
his ministry as a prophet near the close of Uzziah’s reign, 
as we may gather from the sixth chapter, in- which he 
speaks of what appears to be his first entrance upon the 
prophetic office. Supposing that he were thirty years of 
age at this time, he would be about sixty at the death of 
Ahaz, and may have lived on many years into the reign of 
Hezekiah. That he did so, may be learnt with certainty 
from the narratives of the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth 
chapters, from which it appears that he must have been 
connected with king Hezekiah for some considerable time.* 
An ancient tradition represents him as having lived till 
after the accession of Manasseh, Hezekiah’s idolatrous son 
and successor, who came to the throne about 699 B.C., and 
as having been put to death by this king. Of this it is 
enough to say that it cannot be verified, or traced to any 
sufficient historical authority. It is probable that Isaiah's 
usual residence was in or near Jerusalem, as he often speaks 








* According to the judgment of the best modern critics, the four chapters, 
xxxvi,—xxxix., are an appendix to the book of Isaiah, but not from the pen 
of the prophet. The mention of the death of Sennacherib (xxxvii. 38) is incon- 
sistent with the supposition that he was the author. It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the minuter details of the question. 
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of that city, and addresses its people, or classes of its citi- 
zens, as in his first, third, twenty-ninth chapters. 

The prophet lived, it is evident, in an eventful period of 
Jewish history. A subject of the kingdom of Judah, it is 
with that kingdom and its affairs that his prophecies are 
chiefly concerned ; though he does not wholly refrain from 
speaking of the neighbouring kingdom of Israel, as we see 
in the ninth, seventeenth and twenty-eighth chapters. 

Although, as we have said, Isaiah’s ministry commenced 
so early as the reign of Uzziah, yet we have only a single 
chapter remaining which appears to belong to this period. 
This is the sixth chapter ; and we cannot of course be sure 
that it was written in the year of which it speaks, that of 
the death of the king. Indeed, the desponding tone of the 
latter part of the chapter, and the announcement of coming 
calamity as the consequence of the obstinate sins of his 
people, may be taken to indicate a later date of composition ; 
one, namely, when the prophet had already had a lengthened 
experience of his nation and their rulers, and had become 
too well acquainted with their hardness of heart and slow- 
ness to take warning. Yet, on the whole, the chapter may 
be considered to indicate correctly the time when the writer 
first felt himself impelled to enter upon his prophetic career. 

The first twelve chapters of Isaiah are admitted to be 
the oldest part of the collection, and to be wholly made 
up of authentic prophecies, with the exception, perhaps, of 
ch. ii. 2—4, which is found not only here, but also in the 
book of Micah, and which both that prophet and Isaiah 
probably adopted, not one from the other, but rather each 
from some elder predecessor. If these chapters formed the 
original collection, the inscription at the head of the first 
chapter no doubt belonged to that, in the first instance. 
Then, after various additions had been made, the same 
inscription would come to stand at the head of a larger 
collection ; and it serves, appropriately enough, to introduce 
the whole. 

These twelve chapters, it will be seen at once, all relate 
entirely to the Hebrew people or their enemies, and the 
political circumstances of the time. They set forth the sins 
of Judah and Israel, the condemnation and punishment 
which these brought down, as manifested in the invasion 
aud desolation of the country, and the starvation or capti- 
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vity of various classes of its inhabitants. But in the midst 
of these announcements, the prophet does not fail to hold 
fast his religious trust. Jehovah will not utterly desert or 
cast off His people ; but after the period of punishment has 
passed, He will shew Himself merciful. Their enemies of 
Syria and Assyria shall be destroyed, while there shall spring 
forth a new and vigorous shoot from the stem of Jesse, and 
a branch from his roots, who shall rule the nation in wisdom 
and peace, shall prevail over their enemies, and rescue the 
captive outcasts of Judah from the four corners of the earth 
(ch. xi.). The two kingdoms of Israel and Judah shall in 
these anticipated days of prosperity be re-united, and shall 
be powerful enough to attack and humble their ancient 
enemies of Edom and Ammon, Moab and Egypt. Even the 
remnant left in Assyria shall be enabled to return home, 
and join in singing the song of praise to Jehovah, the God 
of their salvation (ch. xii.). 

In the prophecies thus brought together in one primitive 
collection, two things now deserve our more particular 
notice :—First, the fact that they all relate to the immediate 
circumstances of Isaiah’s own time,—the actual condition, 
social and political, moral and religious, of the prophet’s 
own people. The idolatries, oppressions and deeds of blood, 
of which he speaks, are those immediately before his eyes, 
in the life of the nation. The punishment he announces, 
as well as the humiliation, penitence and deliverance to 
come, are those of the people and its rulers, among whom 
the prophet uttered his words of rebuke and warning. We 
never find him, in these undoubted chapters, casting his eye 
forward into a far-distant future; speaking of judgments 
or deliverances which would have only a secondary interest 
for the people of his own day. In these chapters, which 
are all marked by similar qualities of style, and by a like 
vigour and eloquence of conception and expression, Isaiah 
never loses: sight of his own actual present. He does not, 
in any instance, go forward to the time of Christ, for ex- 
ample, nor even to the time of the Babylonian captivity. 
If it be said that he does this in the eleventh chapter, and 
that the prophecy of the rod from the stem of Jesse and 
the branch from his roots plainly refers to the future coming 
of Christ—the reply is obvious. This chapter is so connected 
with what precedes, that it cannot be separated from it. 
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The figure of the forest (end of ch. x.) is, in a manner, con- 
tinued in the contrasted conception of the shoot that is to 
grow up from the stem of Jesse. The one, representing the 
Assyrian invaders, then present or close at hand, is to be 
cut down and destroyed: AND (xi. 1) the young branch is 
to spring up into vigorous growth,—a prince, that is, under 
the protection of Jehovah, enabled by that protection to 
prevail over the then existing enemies of the nation. The 
latter part of the chapter shews how entirely different from 
the kingdom of Christ is that which is to be ruled over by 
this favoured prince. If, in short, we have in this place 
Isaiah’s anticipation of the Messiah, it is equally evident 
that the Messiah he was anticipating was to be a great 
prince and a conqueror of nations, one soon to come and - 
not separated by seven centuries from the prophet’s own 
day. In other words, it was evidently not him who said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” Similar remarks apply 
equally to the first half of the ninth chapter. 

The second point to be especially noticed in these unques- 
tioned chapters, is the principle which appears to have de- 
termined the order in which they stand. Their arrangement 
is manifestly not chronological. The first chapter is, with- 
out doubt, later than the seventh; that is, it refers to a 
state of things later than that to which the seventh belongs. 
In the first chapter most probably we see the judgment 
announced in the seventh actually fallen upon the land: 


“Your country is desolate, 
Your cities are burned with fire ; 
Y ; 
Your land, strangers devour it in your presence, 
And it is desolate, as overthrown by strangers” (i. 7). 
’ o 


In the same manner the sixth chapter, had the arrangement 
been chronological, must have stood at the head of the col- 
lection, as belonging to the period when Isaiah began to 
prophesy. If, then, we cannot suppose the principle of the 
arrangement to have been a chronological one, can we dis- 
cover what it is? It appears to have been simply what we 
may term a principle of moral fitness. The prophecies are 
put, loosely of course, in the order in which moral and reli- 
gious exhortation naturally proceeds ;—earnest remonstrance 
and denunciation of wrong-doing, threats of punishment, 
comfort and the hope of recovery, in the midst of suffering, 
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and penitence manifested ; the promise of deliverance at a 
later period, with the song of thanksgiving in gratitude for 
deliverance, at the close of all. We mention this point thus 
particularly, because the same principle of arrangement 
appears to pervade not only the first twelve chapters, but 
the whole book of Isaiah. The Jewish nation is, of course, 
the great subject of the prophet’s observation. His chief 
reproo{s, exhortations, announcements of punishment or de- 
liverance, belong to his own people. But they stand in 
necessary connection with the political circumstances of 
their times, and with surrounding nations. The latter are 
often the medium of their chastisement; are often, too, 
themselves wicked and idolatrous, and deserving of punish- 
ment for the very cruelties which they inflict upon the 
Hebrews. Hence, with the main strains which refer and 
belong to his own people, Isaiah so constantly intermingles 
the anticipation of the downfall of their enemies. It is, 
indeed, out of that downfall that the deliverance and exalt- 
ation of Israel are one day to spring. Hence, again, the 
alternating strains of vehement rebuke, or of joyful antici- 
pation, or triumphant thanksgiving, in reference either to 
the Hebrews, or their invaders, as the case may be; while, 
all the time, the trust of the prophet remains firm and clear. 
The result, he is assured, can only be that transgression, 
punishment, invasion, captivity, shall issue in penitence, 
pardon, deliverance and ultimate prosperity. Nor is it un- 
worthy of observation that the same high spirit of religious 
trust is reflected, as we may say, by those who put together 
the prophecies of Isaiah, in their present order of arrange- 
ment—being manifested, in fact, by the circumstance that 
they are arranged as they are,—hope, deliverance, a prosperous 
future, triumph over the wicked and the oppressor, forming 
the burden of the last twenty-seven chapters of the book, 
and thus appropriately bringing up the rear of the grand 
procession led by the earlier prophecies. 

The literary style of the twelve chapters which we are more 
particularly noticing, though very marked, is yet difficult 
to be described in few words. It is full of a rough energy and 
vehemence. It has little of rhetorical flow and smoothness ; 
rarely any softness or sweetness of expression, such as may 
be found in some other parts of the book of Isaiah. The 
sentences are often short and condensed, so as to make the 
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meaning obscure, not unlike what is frequently met with 
in Job; while yet we sometimes have passages that are 
smooth, well connected, and easy to read, such, for example, 
as occur in the last seven verses of ch. v., and also in parts 
of x., xii But with these compare the latter part of ch. i, 
and the woes denounced in ch. v. The energy of both of 
these passages is remarkable; and, indeed, almost every- 
where strength and vivacity are the qualities prominently 
exemplified by the prophecies now spoken of, and by all 
the undoubted writings of Isaiah. We may also note, as 
characteristic of the prophet, a wonderful abundance and 
variety of images and illustrations. It is true, actions, per- 
sons and objects, are often spoken of under their own proper 
designation ; but, at other times, also, through the medium 
of figurative expressions. These are familiar to all readers 
of the Old Testament, but are so manifold and varied that 
they can scarcely be enumerated, or even classed together 
within any moderate space. What a succession both of 
images and illustrations, and of pithy descriptive phrases, 
we have, for example, in the first chapter! “The ox knoweth 
his owner and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not 
know, my people doth not consider ;” “A people laden with 
iniquity ;> “The whole head is sick and the whole heart 
faint ;’ “ Wounds and bruises and putrefying sores ; they 
have not been closed, neither bound up, neither softened 
with ointment ;’ “The daughter of Zion left as a booth in 
a vineyard, as a hut in a cucumber-field ;” “ An oak whose 
leaf fadeth, and a garden that hath no water ;’—each chap- 
ter has its store of these vivid, highly suggestive, more or 
less figurative expressions ; the whole leaving upon the 
reader the impression that in the prophet Isaiah we have 
to do with a man of clear and commanding intellect, and at 
the same time of active and fertile imagination, as well as 
of the highest moral character, according to the standard 
of his times, joined to strong religious feeling and the most 
unfaltering trust in the protecting power and goodness of 
Jehovah. 

Indeed, it is hardly necessary to observe that the ani- 
mating spirit of all that Isaiah has written is deeply reli- 
gious. It is everywhere a profound conviction in the pro- 
phet’s mind of the Divine presence and power in the world ; 
the all-controlling thought of Jehovah as the sovereign Lord 
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of the universe, the Ruler and Protector, most especially, of 
His people Israel. The Assyrians and other enemies are 
but His instruments; the miseries of famine, slaughter, 
captivity, which they inflict, are His punishments, sent to 
humble and reform the sinful people, whom, with all their 
obstinacy and apostacy, He still loves and wishes to save. 
And a devout trust in the goodness and might of Jehovah, 
together with faithful obedience to the moral law as well 
pleasing in His sight, is what the prophet constantly seeks 
to enjoin and promote among his countrymen. Hence the 
comparative worthlessness of all ceremonies and sacrifices ; 
the impossibility of the worship of idol deities ; and the 
impolicy and uselessness of seeking protection from foreign 
powers, like Egypt and Assyria. This tranquil faith in 
God, accompanied by righteousness and purity of life, espe- 
cially by justice and mercy on the part of the rich and 
powerful towards the poor and the weak, of rulers and 
judges towards the subject people, is the essential condition 
of the Divine protection ; and, without these primary moral 
qualities, no assistance from foreign nations will be able to 
save the nation from punishment and its miseries. Amidst 
the worst times the prophet’s high trust in Jehovah never 
fails him. Whatever the distress that might overtake the 
nation—as in the days of Ahaz (ch. viii. ix.), or in those of 
Hezekiah (x. xi.)}—he still clings firmly to his confidence 
that happier times are in store for at least the remnant of 
his people. In this unshaken anticipation of deliverance 
from present evils, we have unquestionably the germ and 
substance of the great Messianic hope, whether as held by 
Isaiah and other prophets, or by the nation at large under 
the influence of their assurances and example. We nowhere, 
indeed, find the actual Christ of the Gospels distinctly 
spoken of by him or by any other prophet ; nor is it at all 
probable that he, or any of his contemporaries or immediate 
successors looked forward to Messianic glories either so far 
removed from their own times, or of such a kind as those 
which belonged to the Prince of Peace. But, nevertheless, 
Isaiah’s hopeful and trustful spirit doubtless went far to- 
wards creating and supporting the expectations of his people, 
and probably did much to give to those expectations the 
definite personal form of later times. 

Passing on, in the next place, from what was probably 
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the first collection of Isaiah’s writings—one possibly formed 
by the prophet himself—we come in the thirteenth chapter 
to a prophecy to which a new inscription is prefixed, indi- 
cating that we have here a new division of the book. This 
prophecy, as the inscription informs us, relates to Babylon. 
The chapter is closely connected with the one which follows, 
as far as v. 23; and no doubt the two chapters should be 
taken together as one whole, relating to one and the same 
subject, and also from one and the same pen. 
The first verse of xiii. informs us that the prophecy is 
by Isaiah the son of Amoz. But for this statement no 
authority can be claimed. We know that, in many cases 
in the Psalms, the inscription is contradicted by the con- 
tents of the Psalm. So, therefore, it may be in this case. 
sut how, it may be asked, does this appear? Why should 
not Isaiah have uttered this prophecy of the destruction of 
Babylon by the Medes, and the downfall of the Babylonian 
king? We are not disposed to urge the argument that such 
an exact foresight of the distant future is never experienced, 
and is in fact impossible ; but there are other grounds for 
the conclusion, of a less speculative character. Some of 
these are as follows. The style of the two chapters is evi- 
dently different, even in the English version, from that of 
the twelve chapters of which we have just been speaking. 
It is smoother, more regular, more rhetorical. Words and 
phrases can be pointed out which belong to a later age than 
that of Isaiah, and can only be paralleled in the writings of 
Jeremiah and still later prophets. The two chapters speak 
of a mighty Babylonian power, which yet, as we know from 
history, had not in Isaiah’s time come into existence ; they 
speak of it as something already there, and well known to 
the people of the time, mentioning in the same style the 
Medes who are to overthrow it. “Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldee’s excellency ;” the 
“king of Babylon” that “made the earth to tremble, that 
did shake kingdoms ;’—are introduced without a word of 
explanation as to who or what they are, or when they are 
to be—in a manner which could not have been possible to 
one writing for the information of men who lived nearly 
two hundred years before the events spoken of—men who 
could never have heard either of a world-wide Babylonian 
empire, or of a mighty and all-subduing king of the same 
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name, who dared to say in his heart, “I will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God” 
(xiv. 13). In Isaiah’s time, it was the Assyrians who were 
all-important to the Hebrews, and Nineveh, not Babylon, 

yas their capital city. It is with the former, therefore, that 
Isaiah has always to do, in his undoubted prophecies, and 
in all probability, when he wrote, neither Babylonians nor 
Medes had as yet been heard of in Judea as conquering 
powers. But, moreover, the commencement of the fourteenth 
chapter speaks of the Israelites as already, in the time of 
the writer, lying in captivity. Their deliverance is to come, 
but their downfall is past : 


“ And they shall hold them captive, whose captives they were, 
And rule over their oppressors.” 


Then, again, there is much similarity of expression between 
some parts of these two chapters and what we find in 
ch. xxxiv. xxxv. The concluding verses of xiii. are quite 
parallel to xxxiv. 10—15 ; and thus we are brought to the 
inference that thetwo earlier chapters must either be ascribed 
to the author of the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth, or else 
attributed to some other unknown writer who lived subse- 
quently to the time of Isaiah ;—long enough subsequently, 
in a word, to have the actual experience of the tyranny of 
the Babylonian conquerors, and of the sufferings of the cap- 
tivity which his expressions indicate. 

The division of the book of Isaiah which begins with 
ch. xiii. will be seen to extend to the close of xxiii, and to 
be distinguished by marked features of its own. First, all 
these chapters—or rather, we should say, all the main sub- 
sections of this part, comprising, in some instances, two 
chapters each—have inscriptions: (1), ch. xiii. xiv. are en- 
titled “The burden of Babylon ;”. (2), ch. xv. xvi, “The 
burden of Moab ;” (3), ch. xvii, “The burden of Damascus ;” 
and so in other cases. But it is to be observed that a few 
minor sections are interspersed among the longer prophecies ; 
and, though relating to entirely different subjects and periods 
of time, appear in the present arrangement as if a part of 
the longer passages to which they are attached. This must 
needs give rise to some confusion to the reader of the English 
Bible, divided, as it is, merely into chapters. For example, 
to the prophecy about the destruction of Babylon, in ch. xiv., 
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are added some verses announcing the overthrow of the 
Assyrians (v. 24—27); and then, again, a short prophecy 
against the Philistines, belonging most probably to the 
period when the advance of the Assyrians, coming to the 
deliverance of king Ahaz, would naturally repress the pride 
and daring of the ancient enemy of Judah,—“ Palestina,” as 
this enemy is named in our common version, Pizlistia, as 
it ought to be rendered (xiv. 29). So, again, to ch. xvii, 
concerning Damascus, there is appended a section (xvii. 12 
—xviii. 7) referring manifestly to the sudden destruction of 
a great invading host, probably that of the Assyrian army 
under Sennacherib. 

It follows, of course, that the chapters with the minor 
sections thus appended to them, forming this second part 
of Isaiah, are not in their proper chronological order. Most 
probably this was not thought of by the collector; or he 
did not consider it a point of sufficient importance to be 
more exactly ascertained. He contented himself with pre- 
fixing to each portion an inscription indicating its subject. 
In some cases this is correctly done ; in one or two others 
incorrectly. It is observable, moreover, that all the contents 
of this division relate to foreign natigns, with perhaps one 
exception. We have Babylon, Philigtia Moab, Damascus, 
Egypt, Babylon again (xxi.), Idumea, Arabia, Tyre. The 
exception is ch. xxii,—if, indeed, the earlier part of this 
chapter, to v. 14, be an exception. It refers to the consterna- 
tion occasioned in Jerusalem by the approach of an invading 
army, probably the Assyrians under Sennacherib. The latter 
part of the same chapter relates to the downfall of Shebna, 
a sort of prime minister of king Hezekiah. He had pro- 
bably been a leader of the party (always denounced by 
Isaiah) who relied upon Egypt for help, and who would 
necessarily flee at the approach of the invading Assyrians, 
the rivals of Egypt. Excepting, then, ch. xxii., the whole 
or part of it, all the prophecies of this division relate to 
foreign nations, or to a condition of home politics immedi- 
ately arising out of foreign relationships. But while, again, 
the larger part of these chapters relate to the time of Isaiah 
and have the characteristics of his style, this is not the case 
with the whole of them. The case of ch. xiii. xiv. we have 
already considered. Ch. xv. xvi. will be found in a some- 
what altered form in the forty-eighth of Jeremiah. But is 
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it probable that Jeremiah borrowed the passage from Isaiah, 
and altered so considerably the words of a great prophet 
who lived less than a century before himself? It is deci- 
dedly a preferable supposition that both Isaiah and Jere- 
miah adopted the whole passage from some prophet older 
than either—whether this may have been the Jonah of 
2 Kings xiv. 25, or some other prophet. Various forms 
of expression, and many words in the two chapters, are 
found to be without parallel in the undoubted writings of 
Isaiah ; and besides this, the latter prophet himself virtually 
informs us (xvi. 13, 14) that in the two chapters he has 
only repeated an ancient prophecy concerning Moab: “This 
is the word which Jehovah has spoken of old concerning 
Moab ;”.... adding the statement that, within three years, 
it shall be fulfilled. 

Besides the foregoing passage, there is another short sec- 
tion which can scarcely be from the pen of Isaiah. This is 
xxi. ]—10, and relates to Babylon. What we have previ- 
ously said, in the case of the larger section on the same 
subject, is equally applicable here. Babylonians and Medes 
were both unheard of in Judea as great powers in Isaiah’s 
time, so far as we know. They could not, therefore, have 
been introduced in this way without some kind of explanation 
—after the manner of xxiii. 13. Nor can we understand in 
what way such a prophecy as that of xxi. 1—10, could tend 
to give any comfort, hope or courage, to the men of Isaiah’s 
own day, in mortal terror as they were of a mighty Assyrian 
enemy close at hand. It would seem like a mockery of 
their distress to announce to them that a hundred and fifty 
years hence, or more, Babylon would be overthrown, a great 
Babylonian empire destroyed which did not yet exist. What 
was wanted was deliverance from the Assyrians now, present 
confidence and firmness, in the midst of present anxiety and 
suffering. These might indeed be imparted by the prophe- 
cies which speak so distinctly at times of the destruction 
of the enemy then at hand, and the rise of the Jewish 
power as the result; while strains of triumph over the 
humiliation of distant and unheard-of Babylon, with the 
deliverance of a future generation of Hebrews from a future 
generation of heathen oppressors, would have been as little 
to the purpose as to tell a man ready to perish with hunger 
that some one would hereafter take pity on his great-grand- 
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children and see that they are delivered from starvation ; 
as little to the purpose as to tell him this, and call upon 
him at the same time to raise a song of exultation at the 
prospect ! 

It results from what we have said that all the unques- 
tionable writings of Isaiah, so far as we have as yet noticed 
them, are distinguishable by various common qualities. First 
of all, there are peculiarities of literary style and in the use 
of words, which connect them together and separate them 
from other portions of the book. Then, secondly, there are 
peculiarities of conception, figures and illustrations, which 
are more within the appreciation of the English reader, 
some of which we have briefly touched upon. And, thirdly, 
there is this indisputable fact, that the prophet’s immediate 
sympathies and whole activity were engaged with the affairs 
of his own day. The desolation of his land by invading 
Syrians, Israelites or Assyrians ; the impiety and practical 
wickedness of the ruling men of his nation ; the pride and 
prodigality of “the daughters of Zion ;” the unbelief of king 
Ahaz ; the anticipated downfall of an unworthy prime min- 
ister ; the near approach of the Assyrian army to Jerusalem, 
followed by its destruction and the renewed power of his 
own nation under a wise and prosperous king ;—matters of 
present, immediate concern such as these, are what fill 
Isaiah’s undoubted prophecies. Finding this to be the case, 
we naturally pause and hesitate, when we come upon pas- 
sages which have no relation to such present interests of 
his time, but refer to persons or events to arise long years, 
or centuries, after him; which seem, moreover, by their 
very form of thought and expression, to have been written 
not in anticipation, but in the midst, of the circumstances 
to which the words relate. 

If, however, it be said that all these prophecies were 
ascribed to Isaiah in ancient times by those who must surely 
have known that they were his, and who arranged them 
together accordingly in one book—to this the answer is 
evident. We cannot suppose the collectors of Isaiah's pro- 
phecies to have been infallible. They may have erred in 
regard to the authorship of sections of the book, which 
must originally have existed in detached pieces. We know 
that the collectors of Psalms have made similar mistakes, 
—in ascribing compositions to David, for example, which 
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cannot have come down from his time. Why should not a 
collector of prophecies have done the same? Detached 
prophecies, the authorship of which was not certainly 
known, would be likely to be attributed to Isaiah, the 
greatest prophet of his nation ;—just as we know it to have 
been with the “sweet Psalmist of Israel” in the case of 
many of the Psalms. Hence, again, the diversity in the 
contents of the book of Isaiah ; the great bulk of the earlier 
half of which, nevertheless, is unquestionably from his 
hand, while yet including also some portions which, from 
style and subject matter, can only be ascribed to authors 
who lived long after him. 

In the twenty-fourth and three following chapters we 
have a cycle of prophecies somewhat similar to that formed 
by the first twelve chapters of the book. A desolated land, 
the punishment of the transgressions of its inhabitants ; 
the escape of some (xxiv. 14, 15); anticipated reformation ; 
deliverance and the song of triumph ;—such is the theme 
of these four chapters, which have an evident connection 
with each other, and must be taken as one whole, separate 
from what precedes and follows them. There is nothing 
very decided in the section to determine the time of the 
calamities to which it refers, or even to fix very certainly 
the land or people upon which the troubles are to fall. 
Sut yet it can only be Judah, Jerusalem, and the Jewish 
nation that are to be afflicted and raised again out of their 
affliction, while a persecuting enemy, “even leviathan the 
flying serpent,” is to be punished and slain. The prophet 
would scarcely have spoken in such detail of any people 
but his own (xxiv. 2) ; and it is clear from the beginning 
of xxvi. and the close of xxvii, that Judah, and Jerusalem, 
and the “children of Israel,” are within the writer’s view. 
The style of the passage, we should suppose, will strike the 
intelligent English reader as somewhat different from that 
of the undoubted compositions of Isaiah. It is, indeed, 
difficult to describe such differences, because of the various 
appreciation of readers; and, perhaps, we ought only to 
say that there appears to us in this case to be much pecu- 
liarity of conception and expression, while various prominent 
words can undoubtedly be pointed out in the Hebrew which 
are not used by Isaiah. On the whole, the evidence seems 
decidedly to preponderate in favour of the conclusion that 
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the section is from a writer who lived long after the great 
prophet, and that the devastation of the land is that which 
took place at the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion. The 
prophecy itself (xxiv. 1 seq.) professes to be written in the 
midst of the desolation, of which it speaks as of something 
that has taken place. What it indicates as future is the 
restoration and ultimate rejoicing of the nation ; anticipa- 
tions in which we have, as before noticed, the germ of the 
Messianic expectations of later days, if we have not indeed, 
in this instance, as some have thought, a looking forward 
to the actual times of a Hebrew Messiah. 

The remaining chapters of the earlier half of Isaiah, from 
the twenty-eighth to the thirty-third, both inclusive, all 
relate to the times of Isaiah. They exhibit also, in general 
terms, the usual characteristics of the prophet’s style, with 
the exception of a few verses here and there, which are 
somewhat more elaborate and flowing, and less abrupt and 
vehement, than are many of his utterances. The latter half 
of xxix., and also of xxx., seem to justify this remark, while 
yet there is no sufficient reason for doubting the authorship 
of these passages ; and in fact the authenticity of the entire 
section, including xxxiii, which belongs probably to the 
time of Sennacherib’s invasion, is not usually questioned, 
unless it be that Ewald thinks the last-named chapter to 
have been written rather by a disciple of Isaiah than by 
the prophet himself—a supposition which we may allow 
to pass for what it is worth. 

From the foregoing remarks it is clearly apparent how 
great a mistake it is, in the exposition of Isaiah’s writings, 
to take for granted, as so many still do, including learned 
clergymen and bishops, that the prophet was mainly, or 
even largely, occupied with predictions relating to a distant 
future. The immediate future, we may well understand, 
was within the vision of the earnest seer; and the conse- 
quences of actions, righteous or unrighteous, could not be 
hidden from him. The results of political measures also, 
such as the application for Assyrian assistance, in bringing 
the little nation of the Jews into subjection to the greatest 
empire then existing ; or the going down to Egypt for help, 
as likely to make Palestine the battle-field of mighty rival 
powers, arraying Assyria and Egypt against each other ; 
such results as these were clearly within the reach of the 
VOL, III. Cc 
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sagacious political observer, and were likely to be dwelt 
upon, as they are in fact, by a man who held the position, 
and discharged the functions, and felt the overmastering 
inspiration, of a prophet of Jehovah. It is not possible to 
read a chapter, scarcely a verse, of the unquestioned writ- 
ings of Isaiah without feeling that their interpretation is 
thus most closely bound up with contemporary events. 
Just as in Joel, for example, we have the famine caused by 
the locusts, and in Nahum the fall of Nineveh, and in Hosea 
the religious apostasies of Israel,—so, in Isaiah, we have 
the denunciation of divine judgments upon a wicked and 
idolatrous nation, the inroad of the Syrians and Israelites 
under Pekah and Rezin, the march of the Assyrian army 
to Jerusalem, with other matters of the same obviously 
immediate and national interest. Nor is it going too far to 
say that such subjects fill up the whole horizon of the pro- 
phet’s vision. 

Yet it is wonderful to see how, in spite of such facts, the 
modern expounder, bound in the chains of long-descended 
traditions, will persist in finding predictions of distant and 
remote persons and events, even in such matters of local 
and immediate concern. How adroitly this may be done, 
with what singular self-deception—for we do not for one 
moment question the good faith of these popular expositors 
—may be seen by a reference to one of the latest writers 
on Isaiah, the author* of the article on this prophet, in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Dr. William Smith. The 
following passages will shew, in few words, the general 
tenor of this article, in connection with the subject now 
spoken of : 

“ As the time approaches [for the overthrow of the Assyrians] 
the spirit of prophecy becomes more and more glowing ; that 
marvellous deliverance from Ashur, wherein God’s name (xxx. 
27) so gloriously came near, opens even clearer glimpses into 
the time when God should indeed come and reign in the 
Anointed One, and when virtue and righteousness should every- 
where prevail (xxxii. 1—8, 15—20); then the mighty Jeho- 
vah should be a king dwelling amongst his people (xxxiii. 17, 
22): He should Himself be a sea of glory and defence encircling 
them, in which all hostile galleys should perish.”+ 

* Described in the list of contributors as ‘‘ Edgar Huxtable, M.A., Sub-dean 


of Wells, Vice- principal of Theological College, Wells.” 
+ Dict. of Bible, 1. p. 884. 
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Again : 

“ As xxxiv. has a general sense, so xxxv. indicates, in general 
terms, the deliverance of Israel as if out of captivity, rejoicing 
in their secure and happy march through the wilderness. IJ¢ 
may be doubted whether the description is meant to apply to any 
deliverance out of temporal captivity,* closely as the imagery 
approaches that of the second part. It seems rather to picture 
the march of the spiritual Israel to her eternal Zion (Heb. xii. 
22)."+ 

Again, we are told— 

“It is characteristic of sacred prophecy, in general, that the 
‘vision’ of a great deliverer leads the seer to glance at the great 
deliverance to come through Jesus Christ. This association of 
ideas is found in several passages in the first part of Isaiah, in 
which the destruction of the Assyrian army suggests the thought 
of Christ (e.g., x. 24—xi. 16, xxxi. 8—xxxii. 2).”} 

In reference to vii. 3—16, where we have the announce- 
ment of the birth of the child _ Immanuel, the Sub-dean of 
Wells writes thus : 

“That the Messiah is here pointed to cannot be doubted ; 
indeed, even Ewald sees this. But the exact interpretation of 
vv. 15, 16, is hard to determine. .... The great difficulty attach- 
ing to it is that the prophet represents Christ as already appear- 
ing, reckoning from his birth, at the then present time, forward 
to the desolation of Syria and Israel within a few years. This 
difficulty is, however, alleviated by the consideration that the 
prophet states the future as exhibited to him in ‘vision ; and in 
such prophetic vision the distances between events in point of 
time are often unperceived by the seer, who perhaps might some- 
times, in his own private interpretation of the vision (comp. 1 Pet. 
i. 10), have misconceived the relation of time in regard to events. 
The very clearness with which the future event was exhibited to 
him might deceive him in judging of its nearness.” § 

Truly, a curious way of alleviating the difficulty! The 
prophet, we are to understand, has a vision of so great and 
glorious a future as the advent of Christ ; but “in his own 
private interpretation” of it, he makes a mistake of six or 
seven centuries in regard to the time of its fulfilment, and 
thinks that the far-distant event is to come to pass within 
a year ortwo! The clearness with which he saw the object 








* We put this astounding statement in italics. 
+ Dict. of Bible, I. p. 884. t Ibid., p. 886. § Ibid., p. 886, note. 
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only deceived him as to its distance ; the divine inspiration, 
which enabled him to see it and to speak of it, did not 
preserve him from applying it to the wrong time and the 
wrong persons! He spoke, as the result of his illumination, 
only of the deliverancé of the land from invading enemies 
in the time of Ahaz, by the coming of the Assyrians, when 
he might have spoken, or ought to have spoken, of the deli- 
verance of the world seven hundred years afterwards from 
the bondage of Satan, by the coming of Christ! As if, 
indeed, the time were the only difficulty involved in this 
interpretation ; as if all would be plain and clear, provided 
only Isaiah had understood that the promised child would 
be born in the reign of Augustus instead of the reign of 
Ahaz ; as if the whole passage would not be one insuperable 
difficulty to the eye of reasonable criticism, on the supposi- 
tion that it relates to any other persons or events except 
and beyond those of the time then actually present, and 
within the view of the prophet and his contemporaries ! 

A person who can write thus will of course have no diffi- 
culty in detecting or in interpreting predictions, or prophetic 
allusions, or what Dr. Pusey terms “direct Messianisms,” 
wherever he may see fit to look for them in the pages of 
Scripture. The wonder is that these writers stop where 
they do—that such characters and objects as Ahaz, Heze- 
kiah, the Assyrian army, Sennacherib, Egypt, Tyre, and a 
multitude of similar names, are not, in the manner of Origen 
and others of the ancients, taken in some mystical sense, 
and found to denote Christ, and either the Church or its 
enemies of later times. 

Such modes of interpretation, we must say, appear to us 
to be childish and trivial in the extreme. We cannot un- 
derstand how they can come from men who would evidently 
regard the Bible with the respect due to a sacred book—a 
book, indeed, which they say they receive as the very word 
of God. We are doubly perplexed when we remember that 
some of these writers are men of scholarship too, who can 
read Hebrew and quote from German books. The explana- 
tion is doubtless to be found in the perverting influence 
upon the judgment of the prevailing Evangelicalism, to say 
nothing of the almost equally prevailing Anglicanism—the 
one telling its disciples, in effect, that it is but profane and 
sinful “rationalism” to apply the reason in searching the 
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Scriptures ; the other, that there can be no knowledge of 
religious truth, and no right interpretation of the Bible, 
except in harmony with the Creeds and Articles of the 
Church of England. 

We need scarcely observe that we are not writing an 
exposition of the book of Isaiah, and do not therefore deem 
it necessary to dwell more minutely than we have done on 
either the occasion or the meaning of its various contents. 
Our object has been simply to point out reasons, which lie 
within reach of a reader of the English Bible, for distin- 
guishing between certain portions of the book and certain 
other portions—reasons for concluding that some are from 
the prophet’s pen, while others are not. In a future paper 
we hope to complete our task by some discussion of the 
question of the authenticity of the remaining chapters, and 
of the peculiarities of style and language which distinguish 
them from the portion so rapidly passed over in the present 
article. 

GEORGE VANCE SMITH. 





II.—ROBERTSON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life and Letters of the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Edited by 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., late Chaplain to the Embassy 
at Berlin. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Smith and Elder. 1865. 


THERE exist at all times in the world’s history, but rather 
pre-eminently in our own age, minds of an order with which 
it is somewhat difficult to deal justly. They are those which 
seem to be without logical cohesion, whose ideas and opi- 
nions (often full of genius and of wisdom) seem disparate 
one from another, and out of whose recorded words it is 
impossible to construct a consistent or even intelligible 
system. Like so many orchids, their luxuriant flowers 
attract our eyes, while their sweetness touches our hearts ; 
but when we try to find the root of faith from which such 
beauty has sprung—lo! some old decaying tree, to which 
the delicate stem lightly adheres, is all we can discover. We 
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always seem in the wrong as regards them. They attract 
us, delight us—truly aid our spiritual life by their insight 
and their tender piety. Then we think to make them our 
guides ; but the magi of old might as well have followed a 
fire-fly ! Again, we are provoked, indignant. We condemn 
them, and even in our impatience question their honesty : 
Why does not the man who says this and this, say also 
this and this?) Why does he who avows ideas such as the 
founders of his Church never dreamed of, or condemned 
bitterly if they did, stop within their fold, and profess to 
find green pastures where there are but swine’s husks of 
dead symbols? Hardly have we uttered the question, but 
we are rebuked. “Men so good, so meek of heart, so pure 
of life, so full of high and holy thoughts—what are we that 
we should summon them before our tribunal, or judge them 
by the laws of our individual conscience of sincerity? Let 
us return and hearken to their prophesyings.” The books 
of these men are like those districts of Wales and Ireland, 
“ Where sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine.” 


Every page has its glittering thought, its grain of pure, true 
gold. But the “Lagenian mine” can somehow never be 
worked to profit. The ore is too mixed and scattered. We 
explore it, and of our spoils make for us a ring of remem- 
brance, a locket, perhaps a delicate chain of linked thoughts. 
But we cannot mint it into coin to pass from hand to hand, 
enriching ourselves and the world. 

These reflections have occurred to us while reading the 
Sermons of one of the greatest and purest of these cloudy 
prophets, the lamented Frederick Robertson. They are not 
those which his Biography (which it is now our task to 
review) most prominently suggests. No man of ordinary 
sympathies could read this book and think first of dissect- 
ing the opinions of its subject, and testing whether, as in a 
child’s toy, one piece fitted accurately into another. Few, 
on the contrary, will read it, we are persuaded, without 
being moved to a sad and tender sympathy, that sympathy 
with the soul of our brother wherein his intellectual gifts 
and failures alike become well-nigh indifferent. Robertson’s 
name has for some years been one of power in the religious 
life of England. Dating from the publication of this Life 
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and these Letters, we believe it will become henceforth a 
typical one, like those of Arnold and Blanco White. The 
personal impression which he made on those who knew him 
in life, and which always seems to have exceeded (in the 
proportion common to highly emotional characters) the im- 
pression received through his written words, will now be 
shared by thousands. We envy not those who can receive 
it without being thereby touched to the heart as by the 
self-disclosure of a friend who should be worthy of all our 
admiration, and at the same time claim from us such com- 
passion as. may yet be given to one who walked with God 
on earth, and is surely gone home to Him now. 

The tangible facts of the Life of Robertson may be sum- 
med up in a few brief sentences. Never had a biographer 
less practical material to work with, scarce even an anec- 
dote worth narrating. If the result in this book be in a 
literary sense somewhat monotonous, it is redeemed by 
great simplicity on the part of the biographer, and much 
discriminating analysis of character, and perhaps we may 
add, by an almost excessive reticence as to family and 
social relations, which would have filled in the background 
of the picture and given it more familiar reality, at the 
expense perchance of delicacy more wisely respected. Few 
even of the letters have any names attached to them, and 
if they ever contained expressions of individual attachment, 
they have been expunged, leaving much of the true charac- 
ter of the letters unexplained. We cannot but think the judg- 
ment which dictated this last measure in any case, a mistake. 
Letters are not the same things addressed to persons of dif- 
ferent ages, sexes and characters—persons with whom the 
writer holds totally different relationships. Many expres- 
sions of weariness, annoyance, personal feelings of all kinds, 
such as these letters contain, are precisely natural or morbid, 
legitimate or unmanly and egotistical, in view of the indi- 
vidual addressed, and his or her relationship to the writer. 
In matters like these, of course we are bound to give credit 
to the biographer for having exercised the best judgment pos- 
sible under circumstances unknown to us. We can but regret 
the fact, and do so the more unhesitatingly, since, whatever 
inimical and slanderous tongues may have said, these let- 
ters, to whomsoever addressed, bear with them the refutation 
of all calumny, save such as first goads its victim to irrita- 
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tion, and then points to the irritation with sanctimonious 
condemnation. There has been but one Colenso in England 
to balk such tormentors of their feast ! 

Again, Robertson’s friendships are not only left anony- 
mous, but his closest ties and relationships are mentioned 
in the briefest way. His marriage is detailed in one sen- 
tence, and, after the beginning of the work, where one 
beautiful letter to his brother is inserted, and a few others 
to his parents, there is hardly half a page of the two bulky 
volumes devoted to either his early or later home circle. 
What Rénan has striven to do for us in the case of Robert- 
son’s great Master, namely, to give us a clear mental picture 
of the miliew in which his life and thoughts revolved, is 
precisely what Robertson’s biographer seems to have care- 
fully avoided, till in his care to protect the susceptibilities 
or respect the privacy of the living, he has left us rather 
the startling apparition of “a priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedek,” than the portrait of an English clergyman who 
within all our memories was the popular preacher of a fami- 
liar Brighton chapel. We can resume the bare facts of his 
career, such as Mr. Brooke gives them, in a single page. 

Frederick William Robertson was the son and grandson 
of soldiers, and from his boyhood was passionately at- 
tached to, and desirous of entering the military profession. 
After a year’s futile attempt to make him a solicitor, his 
father endeavoured to obtain for him a commission in 
the army. A long delay occurred before the request was 
granted ; and during the interval, the influence of friends 
and his father’s wishes induced Frederick Robertson to enter 
Oxford and prepare for the Church. In 1840 he was ordained, 
and acted as curate first at Winchester, subsequently at 
Cheltenham and Oxford. Brief journeys to Germany and 
the Tyrol formed his holiday recreation. On one of these 
occasions, as his biographer succinctly states, “he met (at 
Geneva), and after a short acquaintance married, Helen, 
third daughter of Sir G. W. Denys, Bart., of Easton Neston, 
Northamptonshire. Almost immediately after his marriage 
he returned to Cheltenham.” The “only external events 
which marked the five years of his life” during which he 
was curate to the Rev. Archibald Boyd, were “the birth of 
three children and the death of one.” In 1847 he accepted 
the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, and there he 
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laboured, becoming each year more beloved and honoured, 
but each year more feeble in health and weary of spirit, till 
in 1853 his condition became alarming, and his congrega- 
tion subscribed to supply him with a curate, by whose aid 
his work might be lightened. Robertson chose his friend 
Mr. Tower for the office. The appointment was subject to 
the approval of Mr. Wagner, vicar of Brighton, who had 
previously been engaged in controversy with Mr. Tower on 
financial matters connected with a charitable institution. 
Mr. Wagner refused to ratify the nomination of Mr. Tower, 
and Robertson refused to appoint another curate. During 
the angry contention which thereupon occupied the entire 
population of Brighton, the last chances of recovery for 

tobertson’s health were irretrievably lost. A disease whose 
seat seemed to be at the base of the brain, and which caused 
him intense suffering, terminated his life on the 15th of 
August, 1853, in his thirty-seventh year. His last words 
were—‘“I cannot bear it. Let me rest. I must die. Let 
God do His work.” 

Such is the outline of a life which was filled in by a 
thousand touches of piety, genius and goodness. The study 
of it is indeed purely the study of the man Robertson, not 
of the career of a more or less successful preacher or student 
or reformer. Of the world at large, nothing is to be learned 
from his Biography, save the old lesson, that a good man 
must needs find friends, and a gifted one, admirers, and an 
honest and bold one, enemies. The observations on books 
and on social and religious problems contained in the letters 
are interesting, but rather as affording glimpses into the 
feelings of the writer, than as illuminating the subjects 
themselves in the way a great mind generally effects by 
each passing gleam of notice. Of politics, we only hear 
that Robertson was in sentiment aristocratic, and by force 
of his allegiance to the great Reformer of Galilee, who spake 
the parable of Dives, a democrat and an inveigher against 
the luxuries of the rich. Of those works of philanthropy 
which men of his energy usually choose whereon to centre 
their labours, we hear little. Neither the relief of poverty, 
nor the reform of crime, nor the repression of vice, no en- 
thusiastic alliance with abolition or temperance movements, 
is to be traced as a thread connecting his efforts at any 
period of his life. One only work did he seem to undertake 
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with peculiar zest. The Association of the Working Men 
of Bnghton found in him their warmest friend. His Ad- 
dresses to them contain some of his very finest thoughts, 
and he appears to have had their cause nearer to his heart 
than any other. If this be so, we may perhaps adjudge to 
Robertson the exalted praise of having been one of the 
very first to turn philanthropy into a new and noble channel 
wherein it has since run freely. Beyond his lectures and 
assistance to the working men, it would seem, however, as 
if his great tenderness of heart poured itself rather gene- 
rally than with any special purpose or object. In a word, 
the power of Robertson was almost unnaturally devoid of 
external or tangible manifestation. Even the religious doc- 
trines he taught have singularly little definiteness of shape 
or substance, so that we might account him the prophet of 
this or that truth or precept. We insensibly describe him 
rather by negatives than affirmatives, and say he did not 
do or teach what others have done or taught, rather than 
that he accomplished such a work or gave to the world such 
a doctrine. We close his Life with the sense (oftener left 
on us by women than by men) that we have been impressed 
beyond the calculable power of the impressing spirit, and 
attracted rather magnetically than by any gravitation of 
mere mass of mind. He was the living evidence of the 
truth that Character is greater than Action, and to be good 
more effectual to benefit mankind than the doing of any 
work whatsoever. 

The first and most obvious interest to the reader of the 
life of Robertson is the history of his religious opinions. 
It may be told briefly, though less briefly than that of his 
worldly career. 

Whatever be the evils and errors of that form of Chris- 
tianity which claims the name of “ Evangelical,” it must be 
admitted to leave commonly on souls which have received 
its influences in childhood, what we may describe as a high- 
strung spiritual temperament. The early initiation into the 
most solemn mysteries of the inner life; the perpetual 
strain after a repentance disproportionately meted to childish 
offences ; the awful terrors of eternal woe made familiar 
even before one human sorrow has dimmed the brightness 
of life’s morning ;—all these features of Evangelical educa- 
tion tend to the formation of a moral constitution delicate 
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to the verge of disease. Much that is best and holiest— 
much deep sense of the realities of the unseen world, much 
of that keener conscientiousness which never leaves a man 
content with merely outward performance of duty unless 
he also feels the dutiful sentiment, much self-distrust and 
self-depreciation judged by the standard of an almost super- 
human purity and devotion—much of all this is the legacy 
of a youth spent under the influences of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. But, like a child who has been nurtured in heated 
rooms on too stimulating food, and whose brain has been 
overtaxed by his tutors, there is an inheritance of over-strung 
nerves, of feelings subject to morbid excitement and no less 
morbid exhaustion and deadness,—in a word, of a moral 
hypochondria, for which largest allowance must be made 
when we would estimate the later attainments of one sub- 
jected to such discipline. Robertson seems to have received 
these influences with all the susceptibility of his nature, and 
with the added circumstance of physical delicacy tending 
to disease of the brain. It would have seemed as if there 
never were a temperameut of body or mind more needing 
the calming influence of a perfectly healthy creed, nor one 
which more vividly manifested the results, both for good 
and evil, of the faith in which he was trained, and of the 
different but yet far from joyful one in which he lived and 
died. 

The early Evangelical impressions of Robertson, derived 
apparently from both parents, were full of childlike fervour. 
He seems to have been “good” as a school-boy, in the 
same degree as Channing, whose comrades said of him 
that it was no merit in him to be obedient and studious ; 
he had no temptation to be otherwise. His childhood and 
youth appear to have been exemplary and faultless. If they 
were in any measure diversified by more natural traits, his 
biographer has erred in suppressing them, for we must confess 
that the impression left on us by these early pages and 
by certain over-wise school-boy letters is not altogether a 
pleasant one. Robertson, indeed, seems to have been a 
manly boy, steady, brave, active, fond of field sports and 
enthusiastic about military glory ; a “muscular Christian” 
even in his Evangelical days. His ambition, therefore, curi- 
ously compounded of the different elements of his character, 
took the form of desiring to set “the example of a pure and 
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Christian life in his corps, and becoming the Cornelius of 
his regiment. ... . To two great objects he devoted himself 
wholly, the profession of arms and the service of Christ.” 
When he was persuaded to give up the military career and 
adopt that of a clergyman, which he had often vehemently 
repudiated before, he seems to have done so under a sin- 
gular sense of constraint and self-abnegation, and, as his 
biographer expresses it, to have accepted “somewhat sternly 
his destiny.” He was, however, at that time, according to 
his friend Mr. Davies, in the full flush of youthful spirit 
and energy. “At the time to which I refer, I never knew 
him otherwise than cheerful, and there were times when 
his spirits were exuberant—times when he was in the mood 
of thoroughly enjoying everything. He was a constant and 
prayerful student of his Bible. At this time he held firmly 
what are understood as Evangelical views. He advocated 
strongly the pre-millennial advent of Christ.” 

Beginning his residence at Brasenose in October, 1837, 
it was impossible that Robertson should not have been 
drawn into the vortex of the great Tractarian movement 
then in progress. The result seems to have been a speedy 
recoil, and an effort to counteract the tendency among his 
friends by the establishment of a society for prayer and reli- 
gious discussion. “No change took place in his doctrinal 
views, which were those of the Evangelical school, with a 
decided leaning to moderate Calvinism.” After a college 
course of faultless moral excellence, he was ordained, in 
1840, to a curacy in Winchester. “The prevailing tone of 
his mind on entering the ministry was one of sadness. His 
spirit consumed the body. He never was content, he never 
thought that he had attained, rather that he was lagging 
far behind, the Christian life. Everywhere this is reflected 
in his letters. His feeling of it was so strong, that it seemed 
rather to belong to a woman than to a man, and at certain 
times the resulting depression was so great that he fell into 
a morbid hopelessness.” His work at Winchester, however, 
was largely successful, his rector proved a kind and con- 
genial friend, and his mode of life seemed the ideal of devo- 
tion. “Study all the morning; in the afternoon hard fag- 
ging at visitation of, the poor in the closest and dirtiest 
streets of Winchester; his evenings were spent sometimes 
alone, but very often with his rector.” His habits, indeed, 
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here took an ascetic shape, such as by some occult law of 
nature it would appear every strong soul, at the outset of 
its higher life, spontaneously adopts. The Quarantania fast 
of Christ has had its unconscious copyists in every age and 
under every creed. Elijah and Gotama, Buddha and Zoro- 
aster, earned through such means their prophet-mantles, 
and since their day thousands of lesser men have felt that 
“lusting of the spirit against the flesh,” in which the spirit 
is ever cruel in its first victory. Robertson, we are told, 
created a system of restraint in food and sleep. For nearly 
a year he almost altogether refrained from meat. He com- 
pelled himself to rise early. “He refrained also much from 
society.” In some private meditations and resolutions writ- 
ten at this time (1843—1845) there occur long strings of 
reasons to fortify the determination to eat with stringent 
self-denial and to rise early ; and the “Resolves” are full 
of that still deeper asceticism which starts from holiest 
ambitions, and, alas! ends too often in most morbid self- 
anatomy and self-consciousness. 
“To try to feel my own insignificance. 

To speak less of self, and think less, 

To feel it degradation to speak of my own doings as a poor 
braggart. 

To perform rigorously the examen of conscience,” &c.* 


On all this portion of Robertson’s life, the biographer 
makes wise and pertinent remarks ; how it was the natural 
result of the school in which he had been trained, and how 
he escaped from it into a manlier spirit, not without bearing 
away some fruit of self-knowledge and of knowledge of other 
men. His sermons, in later years, at Brighton, were full of 
protests against these mistakes of his youth, when his very 
genius seemed under a cloud, and the force and originality 
he was soon to develope were kept under by the restraints 
of his creed. 

The threat of hereditary consumption in 1841, compelled 
him to give up his work at Winchester and go abroad, 
oppressed by a sense of despondency and failure. A 
pedestrian tour, extending to Geneva, soon renewed his 
health and spirits. He plunged into controversy with every 
one who would discuss with him—Catholics, Rationalists, 
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Atheists—and “ believed that there is at this time a deter- 
mined attack made by Satan and his instruments to subvert 
that cardinal doctrine of our best hopes—justification by 
faith alone.” A Genevan minister denying the “Deity of 
Christ,” is told that he cannot be a Christian, and that his 
young monitor “trembles for him.” Altogether we have a 
picture of the earnest, narrow, devout Evangelical clergy- 
man, familiar enough to all of us who have seen much of 
the world, but who, we have rarely had reason to suppose, 
could in this life assume the spiritual wings of a Robertson, 
and fly like him into free fields of air. 

In the summer of 1842, Robertson became the curate of 
the Rev. Archibald Boyd, then of Cheltenham, a gentleman 
for whom he entertained the greatest respect, and who was 
certainly not likely to have guided him out of the very 
straitest sect of the orthodox. We can remember hearing 
Mr. Boyd about this period preaching at Cheltenham, and 
denouncing Unitarians with such singular vehemence, that 
it induced us to institute careful inquiries concerning a 
body of whose tenets we were at that time ignorant. Ro- 
bertson was at first in full harmony with Mr. Boyd’s opi- 
nions, but the hour for a great revolution in his soul’s 
history was approaching. 

Calvinism has had its Heroic Age—the age of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, of Brainerd and of Hopkins. It has an Age of 
Saints still, as many a bed of agonizing disease testifies in 
home and hospital in England to-day. But there is a phase 
of the religion not heroic nor yet saintly—a phase to check 
the ardour and alienate the allegiance of any man true of 
heart like Robertson. Probably in such a place as a fashion- 
able church at Cheltenham, that unlovely phase may be 
met with in its most exaggerated development. 


“ At first (says his biographer) he believed that all who spoke 
of Christ were Christ-like. But he was rudely undeceived. His 
truthful character, his earnestness, at first unconsciously and 
afterwards consciously, recoiled from all the unreality around 
him. He was so pained by the expressions of religious emotion 
which fell from those who were living a merely fashionable life, 
that he states himself in one of his letters that he gave up reading 
all books of a devotional character, lest he should be lured into 
the same habit of feeling without acting. His conceptions also 
of Christianity as the religion of just and loving tolerance made 
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him draw back with horror from the violent and blind denun- 
ciations which the religious agitators and the religious papers of 
the extreme portion of the Evangelical party indulged in under 
the cloak of Christianity. ‘They tell lies,’ he said, ‘in the name 
of God. Others tell them in the name of the Devil: that is the 
only difference.’ It was this, and other things of the same kind, 
which first shook his faith in Evangelicalism.” * 


In 1843, he wrote to a friend: “As to the state of the 
Evangelical clergy I think it lamentable. I see sentiment, 
instead of principle, and a miserable mawkish religion super- 
seding a state which once was healthy. I stand alone, a 
theological Ishmael.” In the following year other doubts 
and difficulties arose. His preaching altered in tone, and 
he suddenly awoke to the conviction “that the system on 
which he had founded his whole faith and work could never 
be received by him again.” An outward blow—the sudden 
ruin of a friendship—accelerated the inward crisis ; and the 
result was a period of spiritual agony so awful that it smote 
his spirit down into so profound a darkness, that of all his 
early faiths but one remained, “It must be right to do 
right.” He travelled away to Germany, and there, amid 
the beautiful hills and vales of the Tyrol, in long lonely 
walks and solitary musings, he passed through the great 
ordeal. 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them : thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own ; 

And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


Never has that dread battle been more faithfully fought— 
never has the victory been more nobly won. Long years 
afterwards, speaking to those working men with whom 
perhaps of all his hearers he had closest sympathies—men 
from whom most of our preachers would shut out the 
very name of religious doubt, or, if forced to treat of it, 
sternly dismiss them “to the law and to the testimony” 
—to these men Robertson disclosed what we cannot doubt 
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was the history of his own spiritual struggle and the tri- 
umphant peace which followed it. We must be pardoned for 
copying the story at length. Few words, we believe, in any 
book, bear in them seeds of greater usefulness for our day 
of doubt and troubling of the waters. Like every true pro- 
phet, Robertson was the forerunner of his brethren, and 
passed before them through the dark river, telling them 
where ground might yet be found for their feet, even in its 
depths, till they should reach “the new firm land of faith 
beyond.” For all the thousands who are now passing, and 
must presently pass, through those dread waters, and fear 
lest they go over, even over their souls, and whelm them in 
their deeps for ever, the history of Robertson’s transition of 
faith is a most blessed lesson. By that way he went, and 
by that way only, we believe, in our day, shall the Nations 
of the Saved pass over. 


“Tt is an awful moment when the soul begins to find that the 
props on which it blindly rested so long are, many of them, 
rotten, and begins to suspect them all; when it begins to feel the 
nothingness of many of the traditionary opinions which have 
been received with implicit confidence, and in that horrible inse- 
curity begins also to doubt whether there be anything to believe 
at all. It is an awful hour, let him who has passed through it 
say how awful, when this life has lost its meaning, when the 
grave appears to be the end of all, human goodness nothing but 
a name, and the sky above this universe a dead expanse, black 
with the void from which God has disappeared. In that fearful 
loneliness of spirit, when those who should have been his friends 
and counsellors only frown upon his misgivings, and profanely 
bid him stifle doubts which, for aught he knows, may arise from 
the Fountain of truth itself, I know but one way in which a 
man may come forth from his agony scatheless ; it is by holding 
fast to those things which are certain still,—the grand, simple 
landmarks of morality. In the darkest hour through which a 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is 
certain—ZJf there be no Gud and no future state, yet, even then, it 
is better to be generous than selfish, better to be chaste than licen- 
tious, better to be true than false, better to be brave than to be a 
coward. Blessed, beyond all earthly blessedness, is the man who 
in the tempestuous darkness of the soul has dared to hold fast 
to these venerable landmarks. Thrice blessed is he who, when 
all is drear and cheerless within and without, when his teachers 
terrify him and his friends shrink from him, has obstinately clung 
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to moral good. Thrice blessed, because his night shall pass into 
clear bright day. I appeal to the recollection of any man who 
has passed through that hour of agony, and stood upon the rock 
at last, the surges stilled below him, and the last cloud drifted 
from the sky above, with a faith and hope and trust no longer 
traditional, but of his own—a faith which neither earth nor hell 
shall shake thenceforth for ever.” 


Here is the “Saints’ Tragedy”—nay, the Saints’ triumph- 
ant Drama of Victory, the “ Prometheus Unchained” of the 
inner life for us moderns, with our perishing theologies, our 
science and philosophy presenting to us a daily changing 
phantasmagoria of the material and mental universe. Our 
Apollyons are not the Apollyons of our fathers ; our Valley 
of the Shadow of Death is haunted by far direr spectres, 
and opens into far deeper and more fathomless abysses, 
than ever they beheld. But for us, too, there is a weapon 
to slay the dragon, a path through the realm of darkness 
and despair. Not any close-linked chain-mail of Evidences, 
any buckler of resolute Belief, shall defend us ; scarce may 
we even find strength to send to Heaven one winged arrow 
of Prayer. No guiding Star shall light our way through 
the pitfalls of the Valley. But, fighting blow for blow, 
winning step for step, against every fiend-like passion, every 
hell-born temptation, we shall gain at last the victory, 
pressing God's lamp close to our breasts : 


“ts radiance soon or late shall pierce the gloom ; 
We shall emerge some day.” 


One struggle to obey Conscience, when Conscience has been 
for the time bereft of all her insignia of royalty, when she 
no longer claims to be vicegerent of an Almighty Lord, nor 
points with outstretched sceptre to a world where her faith- 
ful servants shall be rewarded when their tasks are done— 
one free and loyal act of obedience to her then, will roll 
back the bars of heaven, as no giant intellectual labours 
can ever help us to do. 

Is this mysterious? It is the most simple of all the laws 
of Providence. Moral goodness is the character of God. 
To love goodness is to love God, in a far deeper, truer sense, 
than to love any intellectually-conceived idea of a Supreme 
Being, whether revealed or unrevealed. Man meets God 
when he feels godlike feelings and performs godlike acts. 
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He gets above and behind all the secondary, third and 
thousandth arguments for believing in God, and finds Him 
at the first and fountain-head of all religious knowledge. 
Small marvel is it if his doubts thenceforth are banished 
for ever. 

Robertson wrote during the fever of his struggle, 

“Moral goodness and moral beauty are realities lying at the 
base and beneath all forms of religious expression. They are no 
dream, and they are not mere utilitarian conveniences. ‘That 
suspicion was an agony once. It is passing away 
the ministry, I am in infinite perplexity. To give it up seems 
throwing away the only opportunity of doing good in this short 
life that is now available to me ; yet to continue when my whole 
soul is struggling with meaning that I cannot make intelligible, 
is very wretched.” 

Returning back to England after some weeks’ work at 
Heidelberg, Robertson accepted from Bishop Wilberforce 
the charge of St. Ebb’s Church, Oxford. How he came to 
seek employment in such a quarter is hardly accounted for. 
He was not a High-churchman. “While the Tractarians 
seemed to say that forms could produce life, he said that 
forms were necessary only to support life ; but for that they 
were necessary. Bread cannot create life, but life cannot 
be kept up without bread.” Neither was he a Broad-church- 
man of that first school which before the era of Essays and 

teviews was held to represent the widest views in the 
Church of England. “Though holding Mr. Maurice in 
veneration, he differed on many and important points both 
from him and Professor Kingsley. He was the child of no 
theological father.” A few months, however, terminated 
his labours under the great Tractarian Bishop, and in August, 
1847, Robertson accepted the charge of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, the field of his noblest work, the post at which 
he died. 

Trinity Chapel (we speak from the recollection of some 
five-and-twenty years) is an ugly square building, devoid 
of a chancel properly so called, and with green niches 
on either side of the communion-table, the one of course 
serving as desk, the other as pulpit. It was a drowsy, 
dreary locality, much favoured by the schools wherewith 
Brighton abounds. Robertson at once took his part, and 
preached as he thought and as he felt, awakening many 
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echoes. “At Oxford he was like the-swimmer who has 
for the first time ventured into deep water; at Brighton 
he struck out boldly into the open sea.” From this time 
there does not appear to have occurred any essential modi- 
fications of his opinions. He continued to speak out freely 
and with surpassing energy and eloquence, till after six 
brief years his life burnt itself out, and his place knew 
him no more. We need not pursue chronologically the 
order of the few events which diversified his career, but 
endeavour to put together such materials as are given us 
for forming a correct idea of the man—his creed and his 
character, his strength and his weakness. 

Mr. Brooke's view of the great work of Robertson is well 
summed up in the following passage : 


“He represented to men, not sharp, distinct outlines of doc- 
trine, but the fulness and depth of the Spirit of Christianity. ... 
He cannot be claimed especially by any one of our conflicting 
parties. But all thoughtful men, however divided in opinion, 
find in his writings a point of contact. He has been made one 
of God’s instruments to preserve the unity of the Christian 
Church in this country.... But though his teaching was more 
suggestive than dogmatic, he did not shrink from meeting in the 
pulpit the difficulties involved in many of the doctrines of the 
English Church. His explanation of the Atonement, of the 
doctrine of the sacraments, of absolution, of imputed righteous- 
ness, of the freedom of the gospel in contrast to the bondage of 
the law, have solved the difficulties of many. He believed him- 
self that they were the true solutions. But he also believed 
that the time might come when they would cease to be adequate 
solutions. Yet notwithstanding all this, he had a fixed basis for 
his teaching. It was the Divine-human Life of Christ. He felt 
that an historical Christianity was absolutely necessary, that 
only through a visible Life of the Divine in the flesh could God 
become intelligible to man The Incarnation was to him 
the centre of all history.”* 


The idea which evidently underlies this defence of. Ro- 
bertson’s theology, or rather his Christianity without dog- 
matic theology, is partially true and partially false. It is 
true that mere intellectual ideas, whether connected or not 
with religious belief, have in them no power to produce true 
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unity between human souls. Sentiment unites men; opi- 
nion only serves, at the best, to make partizans and fellow- 
sectaries. On the other hand, it is false to assume that 
“sharp, distinct outlines of doctrines” have in them any 
necessary antagonism to fervent sentiment, or that (accord- 
ing to a belief which seems gaining ground in our day) 
the more misty is a man’s creed, the more warm are likely 
to be his affections. Our reaction from Calvinistic stiffness 
is carrying us too far if it persuade us that, to love God 
much, it is needful to be extremely uncertain regarding all 
His dealings and attributes. Robertson himself, we suspect, 
was a proof that “sharp and distinct outlines of doctrine” 
were no bar to the power of uniting men of various deno- 
minations ; for he accomplished that end not by lacking 
such distinct outlines, but (among other causes) by very 
distinctly preaching a certain form of Christ-worship attrac- 
tive to thousands. What he really lacked, in our estima- 
tion, was a logical and self-consistent system. He had 
sharply-defined isolated doctrines in abundance. 

The peculiar form of Christ-worship to which we have 
now referred formed so prominent a feature in Robertson’s 
life and religion, as well as in his scheme of theology, that 
it is needful to give it a very important place in any esti- 
mate of him, as well as being in itself a matter deserving 
the gravest attention of all thinkers of the present age. 

Nothing is more remarkable to one who looks over the 
past and present of Christendom, than to observe how very 
variously the sentiments of professed Christians towards 
their common Lord have differed, apparently without the 
slightest relation to the doctrines they entertained concerning 
his person and office. The isothermal lines (if we may so 
express it) of love to Christ intersect every altitude of intel- 
lect, every latitude of opinion. Or rather we may say, that 
as in geologic maps all artificial political frontiers and divi- 
sions disappear, and, instead of states and provinces, we 
have districts of granite, of sandstone, chalk or clay,—so in 
studying Christian Europe beneath the surface, instead of 
meeting again the great divisions of churches and minor 
subdivisions of sects, we find a whole new chart, wherewith 
the superficial lines, have little or no connection. Let us 
take any dozen great religious writers of past times, any 
dozen more of as many different sectarian denominations 
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living now—let them all be accounted believers in the 
actual Deity of Christ—how immeasurably different is yet 
the place which Christ holds, not in their opinions, but 
their affections! One man’s whole writings are, so to speak, 
saturated with the love of the great Teacher. Another 
merely pays him a brief passing homage when the exigencies 
of his theme seem to demand it. Yet no reader may tell 
that it is either a plenitude of religious life or a deficiency 
of it which makes 4 Kempis so full of Christ, or a Fénélon 
or Tauler so wrapped in God as to seem well-nigh to forget 
him. Nay, even among those who dogmatically deny Christ’s 
claim to worship, he assumes a position in some minds so 
prominent, in others so far in the background, that, to 
return to our metaphor, the line marking the warmest devo- 
tion to him must be made to run half through the Unitarian 
church, after threading the heights of Romanism and Trac- 
tarianism, and descending to the lowest vales of Evangelical 
and Methodistical opinion. Channing and hundreds of 
Channing’s disciples seem to make up in personal attach- 
ment many times more than they deduct from official 
homage. Even Theists who differ in little else, differ, like 
Parker and Newman, wide as the poles, when they come to 
express their sentiments towards him who, to them both, 
was only the Man of Nazareth. 

Among all those who have felt vividly this supreme 
attraction to Christ’s character, Robertson stands eminent. 
From his first desire to devote himself, like a knight of old, 
to “ military service and the service of Christ,” Christ's name 
seems to have been uppermost in his mind and on his lips ; 
and, as his biographer affirms, he endeavoured to bring 
everything, even the petty worries of Brighton scandal, in 
some occult way to the test of the life lived in Galilee 
eighteen centuries ago. He deliberately identified his whole 
religion with the worship of Christ, rather than with the 
attempt to follow God according to the doctrines of Christ. 
Christianity in his view is not so much the religion which 
Christ taught to men (though of course this he would also 
maintain it to be), as the religion which teaches men about 
Christ. In one of his sermons (quoted by Mr. Brooke) 
he says: “In personal love and adoration of Christ the 
Christian religion consists, and not in a correct morality 
or a correct doctrine, but in a homage to a King.” In 
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another place he writes to a friend :* “Only a human God 
and none other must be adored by man.” Thus it ap- 
pears that his reason. deliberately ratified the tendency of 
his feelings. He deliberately made “the Christian religion” 
(i.e. his own religion) consist in “love and adoration,” not 
of God, but of Christ—not in morality, not in true belief, 
not in allegiance to the Lord of conscience, but in “ homage 
to a King,” namely, to Jesus of Nazareth. How far this 
creed harmonized with his other ideas—how it coincided 
with that faith in the supremacy of moral good which he 
must have brought away from that grandest passage of his 
life, when fidelity to his own sense of Duty and Right alone 
saved him amid the shipwreck of all his theology—how far 
the “homage to Christ” could be made the substance of 
religion by one who had learned that lesson—we cannot 
explain. It remains one of the thousand self-contradictions 
of the human mind which we are called on only to notice 
and not to reconcile. 

One remark we must be permitted to make ere we leave 
the subject of Christ-worship in general. Those who, like 
Robertson, affirm that a “human God and none other must 
be adored by man,” seem in doing so strangely to forget 
those loftier views of the origin of our knowledge of God 
which at other moments they earnestly maintain. Has 
the Divine Father, then, indeed so constituted His chil- 
dren, and so ordered His relation to them, that they can 
never love Him in His own essential Fatherhood, but only 
in some “hypostasis” of Sonship or Incarnation? We con- 
fess to being somewhat wearied of this doctrine, which we 
meet in our day from a dozen opposite quarters—a doctrine 
which out-herods Herod, and would have set.the Fathers of 
the Nicean Council aghast. Men who speak of “a human 
God only being knowable or adorable by man,” seem to 
have formed for themselves a conception of our mortal 
life as if it were spent in a dwelling close beside the sea, 
yet so constructed as that by no door or window, no loop- 
hole or crevice, should the inhabitants behold, or be enabled 
so much as to guess at, the existence of that mighty Deep 
beneath whose thunder the foundations of their dwelling 
tremble, and the voice of whose waters is ever sounding in 
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their ears. At length—so these teachers would have it— 
at length a Mariner from the far-off blessed isles has landed 
on that desolate shore, and said, “ Behold the Ocean !” 

God did not so make for man his tenement of clay. He 
made therein a window opening out to seaward, a window 
where, ofttimes kneeling, he may gaze and wonder and 
adore. The great Mariner indeed has come—many mariners 
have come—and brought tidings of the boundless expanse, 
the measureless brightness, of that Ocean of all good. But 
their tales would be as idle words, could not each one of 
us for himself look forth and with his own eyes behold 
the Infinite Deep beside him and around. 

To assert that man can only know God as a human God, 
is tantamount to denying that man has any direct conscious- 
ness of Deity. But, setting aside the terrible subtraction of 
all the deepest part of our religious feelings which ought (if 
men were but logical) to go with such denial, let us consider 
how such a view can be reconciled with the most familiar 
facts of human nature. There are in us all, various affec- 
tions and sentiments, having each their proper objects and, 
necessarily, their proper means of knowing those objects. One 
of these affections cannot be substituted or exchanged for 
another ; for if given a different object, it thereupon becomes 
a different affection. There is one affection for a parent, 
another for a child, another for a wife, another for a friend. 
A parent cannot give a filial affection to his son, nor a wife 
a parental one to her husband, nor a man a friendly one to 
an infant. In like manner, there are different affections for 
human beings and for a Being superhuman. The human 
affections (like those of which we have spoken) have for 
their objects our human relatives and friends, all known 
to us through our bodily senses; the religious affections 
have for their object a Divine Being, not known to us 
through the senses, but through that special organ of con- 
sciousness which we have called the Window of the soul 
which opens on Deity. When Comtists talk of the “Re- 
ligion of Humanity,” and attempt to attach the religious 
sentiment to such an abstraction as this idea of Humanity, 
or to such a concrete image thereof as a dead or living 
woman, we answer confidently, “ Not so—that is not ‘reli- 
gion. Call the sentiment by what name you please, it 
is not religion, any more than conjugal or parental love 
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is religion. It is another sentiment and must have another 
name. Religion is a sentiment having for its object an 
invisible Entity, not an abstraction or a symbol.” Just the 
same answer may be fitly given to Christians who tell us that 
“a human God” is to be alone adored. A “human God” is 
not an object of religion at all, but of esteem, honour, human 
sympathy, or (if such sentiments be transgressed and real 
adoration offered) then of Idolatry, of the sinful transference 
of the sentiment due to God alone to an idol, or being 
having a bodily image. In sober truth, all such wild phrases 
are self-deceptive. Men feel such a profound love and vene- 
ration for Christ, that they seek an infinite expression for 
their lawful sentiment, and then call it by a name which 
applies only to the love of God. When they really feel 
religion to Christ, it is when they, like half the Christian 
world, give his beloved name to “his Father and our Father.” 
For “Christ,” read “God in His attributes of Love and Re- 
demption”—would be the first correction of an immense 
portion of modern religious literature. 

In the case of Robertson, some clue to the meaning of his 
strange words about a “ human God” may perhaps be found 
where he says,* “ What is it to adore Christ? To call him 
God, and say, Lord, Lord? No. Adoration is the mightiest 
love the soul can give—call it by what name you will. 
Many a Unitarian, as Channing, has adored, calling it only 
admiration, and many an orthodox Christian, calling Christ 
God, with most accurate theology, has given him only a 
cool intellectual homage.” All this is true in a sense, but 
overlooking the fact on which we have been insisting—that 
the affections are not interchangeable—that the sentiments 
duly given to a human being are not the sentiments duly 
given to God, or vice versa, any more than conjugal and 
filial and parental affections are interchangeable. Robertson 
insists only on degree. He forgets there is also difference 
of kind, and that to confound them introduces into the reli- 
gious life a disorder similar to that brought into social life 
by the misapplication of natural affections. 

What Robertson’s creed actually was during the later 
years of his life, it is (strange to say) almost impossible to 
discover. We méet such curious glimpses of it as these : 
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“Tf you hate evil, you are on God’s side, whether there be a 
personal evil principle or not. I myself believe there is, but not 
so unquestioningly as to be able to say, I think it a matter of 


clear revelation.” * 


Again : 

“Mr. Robertson was not a universalist in doctrine, however 
he may have hoped that universalism was true. ‘ My only diffi- 
culty, he once said to a friend, ‘is how not to believe in ever- 
lasting punishment.’”+ 


Yet with this possible Devil and probable Hell, Robert- 
son managed to attain views of God so high and devout, 
that there has surely never been a reader of his Sermons 
whose heart has not thereby been warmed to more fervent 
piety, and, above all, to what he so constantly and earnestly 
inculcated, the effort to make pious feelings lead to holy 
deeds. His abhorrence of the indulgence of religious emotions 
as a luxury was indeed one of the most marked features of 
his character, and one which doubtless the popular preacher 
of a Brighton chapel, no less than the Cheltenham curate, 
had reason to feel pretty frequently. Undoubtedly, the 
great secret of his influence lay in the reality of his religion. 
This seems a mere truism at first sight, but when we reflect 
how much of self-deception—not to speak of the deception 
of others, “lest we spoil our usefulness”—mingles with the 
religion of all save the highest and the holiest, it will be 
confessed that for a man to be in his home what he is in his 
pulpit, in his heart what he is in his books, in his life what 
he is in his prayer, is to be real in a sense few may claim. 

The great and peculiar glory of Robertson, in our estima- 
tion, was his power to discern the living germ of truth in 
dogmas long wrapped in such hard husks of forms as to 
need genius like his to break them through and give the 
seed within power to fructify once more. He deliberately 
adopted this high task. “I always ask” (he says, in a letter 
dated May 17, 1851)—*I always ask what does that dogma 
mean, and how in my language can I put into form the 
underlying truth, in correcter form if possible, but in only 
approximative form after all. In this way, Purgatory, Ab- 
solution, Mariolatry, become to me fossils, not lies.” Every 
reader of his Sermons must remember how he fulfilled this 
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high purpose, and how under his hand these very doctrines 
came forth out of the dust of ages beautiful and full of fresh 
spiritual life. By this means also it happened that Robert- 
son became in so remarkable a degree the harmonizer of 
men of the most opposite denominations. By his profound 
insight he was enabled to get at the truth which lies behind 
Dogma. Now as Truth is one and unchangeable, and Dogma 
only a distorted image of Truth, refracted by the atmospheres 
of those human minds through which it has passed and 
wearing their colours—whether of one century or another, 
one race, or people, or church, or philosophy—so the set- 
ting forth of Truth, once more freed from the discolourations 
of Dogma, is the most effectual way to unite men who 
have been kept apart by Dogma. Each now sees that his 
truth is also his neighbour’s truth—the same great fact 
of the religious consciousness, the same idea of God and 
duty, the same universal phenomenon of the inner life. 
He perceives that it has only been the Dogma discolouring 
it which made it appear different. Henceforth, now that 
each knows the living truth to be the same for himself and 
his neighbour, he not only feels reconciled to his neighbour, 
but wnited with him. He learns perfect indulgence for 
his neighbour’s dogma, and much indifference for his own. 
The root of bitterness is extirpated. 

In another manner, also, this particular work confers an 
immense benefit on mankind. He who can stand before 
us as the Interpreter of the Past, does much to strengthen 
all that is best in the Present. In the last century, Protes- 
tants and Deists joined in holding up to contempt as utterly 
valueless those elder dogmas, which, once living and beau- 
tiful, had one by one become dead, and then had been 
embalmed by the Church of Rome and placed like so many 
saints in her shrines—things to be worshipped by believing 
and adoring crowds, not rudely uncovered and gazed upon 
by common mortals. Robertson was perhaps the first and 
greatest of those who in our age have striven to undo the 
mischief alike of the Romish embalming, and the contumely 
wherewith Protestants had torn these mummies from their 
tombs and made them mere objects of curiosity or derision. 
He has aided us to see that the men of the primitive ages 
were men of like passions and like thoughts with ourselves, 
and that it was much more the clothing of their thoughts, 
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the forms wherewith the mental fashion of that bygone 
world naturally dressed them, than any real difference in 
the thoughts themselves which distinguish them from our 
own. To feel this thoroughly is to resume the heirlooms of 
our race, to feel ourselves the “heirs of all the ages,” the 
lawful inheritors of wisdom doubly precious because tested 
by the currency of millenniums. The philosophy of the 
eighteenth century believed itself of mushroom birth, and 
adopted all the rude airs of an upstart. The better philo- 
sophy of the nineteenth seeks to attach itself to the noblest 
names in the spiritual pedigree of the human race, and 
speaks with somewhat of the calm dignity of one who, 
though far surpassing his fathers, yet deems himself to 
come of goodly stock and worthy parentage. 

On the other hand, there are not a few dangers connected 
with this rehabilitating of discredited dogmas—dangers, 
above all, to candour and simplicity. From these, however, 
Robertson was nobly—we had almost written, splendidly— 
exempt. No one could tax him with “putting new wine 
into old bottles,” in the spirit of that Janus-preaching we 
hear so often; one face for those who adhere to the Past, 
and one for those who aspire to the Future. He was beyond 
the suspicion of tampering with the purest simplicity of 
the truth, as he understood it ; nay, he seemed to desire to 
find always to express his thoughts, not old consecrated 
words which remain for ever burdened with first associa- 
tions, but the freshest phrases of English life of to-day 
wherein his meaning might be absolutely transparent. One 
other great service did Robertson do for us. He taught in 
a thousand forms the truth, best expressed in one of his 
Sermons, where he says that the Vineyard is made indeed 
for the culture of vines, but if vines be found healthy and 
full of fruit outside the vineyard, they are none the less 
therefore to be accounted true vines. Perhaps the relation 
of the Church to the individual soul was never more happily 
exemplified. Brought home, as by Robertson's eloquence, to 
a thousand hearts, we all owe much, and shall year by year 
owe more, to this lesson, gradually spread among minds 
whose orthodox creed would formerly have seemed to be a 
wall of partition forbidding them to recognize any test of 
Divine Sonship in those who “ followed not us”—any fruit 
in the vines which grow outside the vineyard. 
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With pleasure we see from this Biography that practically 
he felt no less than preached such liberalism. We read,* 
“ He revered and spoke of Dr. Channing as one of the truest 
and noblest Christians of America. He was deeply indebted 
to his writings.” And again: “He read James Martineau’s 
books with pleasure and profit. The influence of ‘The En- 
deavours after the Christian Life’ may be traced through 
many of his sermons. Theodore Parker he admired for his 
eloquence, earnestness, learning and indignation against evil, 
and against forms without a spirit, which mark his writings. 
But he deprecated the want of reverence and the rationaliz- 
ing spirit of Parker.’+ 

We must pass briefly over the private character of this 
noble man. The Biography we are reviewing, in spite of all its 
warm eulogiums and discriminating criticisms, will probably 
be felt by most readers to leave much to be desired in the 
filling up of the picture of Robertson’s character. We are 
assured, by those who personally and intimately knew Mr. 
Robertson, that he was a most warm-hearted man, capable 
of strong attachment, and we can hardly think his biogra- 
pher has done wisely in eliminating so completely the traces, 
or at least all means of identifying the traces, of the friend- 
ships of his manhood from these volumes. 

In a most vigorous defence of Tennyson from the charge 
of overstrained enthusiasm for Arthur Hallam, he says: 

“The friendship of a school-boy is as full of tenderness and 
jealousy and passionateness as even love itself. I remember my 
own affection for G. R. M. How my heart beat at seeing him ; 
how the consciousness that he was listening while I was reading 
annihilated the presence of the master; how I fought for him ; 
how to rescue him at prisoner’s base turned the effect of mere 
play into a ferocious determination, as if the captivity were real ; 
how my blood crept cold with delight when he came to rescue 
me or when he praised me.” f 


Yet, after his boyhood, we are hardly admitted to guess 
even the names of those he loved best. He details continu- 
ally to his anonymous correspondents little circumstances 
of his life which read like the pictures drawn for a friend’s 
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perusal of the life of an invalid woman, but the passages 
which should account for such pages are withheld. Again, 
we are assured, by those who knew him best, that he dis- 
played great gentleness and magnanimity regarding the mis- 
representations and slanders heaped on him. The printed 
fragments of letters unfortunately recall what, in such case, 
must have been almost his sole utterances of indignation, 
weariness and complaint. These are, doubtless, unfortunate 
results of a system which yet it is probable the biographer 
was justified in following. At least his own testimony, and 
that of many who knew Robertson more intimately, should 
be generally known, to absolve him from suspicions of 
weakness which these severed fragments may suggest to 
many readers. 

We are told by Mr. Brooke that Robertson’s eloquence 
became obvious from the first sermon he ever preached. 
He was eloquent in the best sense—rich in thoughts, as well 
as in words to clothe his thoughts. His voice was fine, his 
person (it is said) even unfortunately handsome. The photo- 
graph and the bust give the idea of a man too slender of 
make, with too narrow chest and drooping shoulders, and a 
head too high and defective in depth to make such storms of 
emotions as he habitually underwent otherwise than peril- 
ous. To use Kingsley’s phrase, there was a complete lack 
of “healthy animalism” about his head and figure. To com- 
pensate for this, however, he was soldier-like in bearing as 
in taste; “muscular” before the term became the cant name 
for his school of theology. Nay, he was not only a soldier, 
he was also to the backbone a sportsman. We have heard 
a woman remark that a true man never enjoys a walk in the 
country during which he has not had the chance of killing 
something. Without discussing this supposed evidence of 
manliness, we confess to a little pain at finding Robertson 
writing, that “as he had not a gun” he could not discover 
what some sea-gulls were eating, and that even these beauti- 
ful and harmless sea-birds, which a Turk deems it sin and 
pity to destroy, would not have been safe from his slaughter. 
Robertson’s love of sport, indeed, led him very far. With 
his sisters one after another dying of consumption and his 
own constitution continually threatened, we read that “he 
would walk for hours after a single bird, and reluctantly 
leave off the pursuit of this coy grouse when night began 
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to fall. He would sit for hours in a barrel suitk in the 
border of a marsh waiting for wild ducks. These hours of 
delight (says his biographer) he obtained once a year.”* 
All, doubtless, very manly and “muscular,” but a curious 
study withal! <A great Teacher and Reformer sitting “for 
hours in a barrel sunk in a marsh,” and counting the time 
spent in such durance as “hours of delight,” is a spectacle 
at which the un-sporting mind stands by in amazement. 
Robertson's feelings about women form a remarkable 
feature in his character. In his early boyhood he seems to 
have had a sort of worship for them, like that of an old 
knight of romance. Later in life, a high and most pure 
tenderness of feeling marks almost all his intercourse. In 
one letter he remarks, “I rather agree with the view of St. 
Paul having taken personally a low estimate of women. It 
seems to me inseparable from his temperament. . . . That re- 
spectful chivalry of feeling which characterizes some men 
can only exist where that is found which St. Paul lacked.” 
In another letter soon afterwards, he says: “In the estimate 
formed of women, I should think there cannot be a doubt 
which is the truer and deeper, that which makes her a 
plaything, or that which surrounds her with the sacredness 
of a silent worship. A temperament like that of St. Paul’s 
is happier, and for the world more useful.” It is truly 
amazing (to a woman) to think that to such a man as Ro- 
bertson there was no medium between a “plaything” and 
a being “surrounded with the sacredness of a silent wor- 
ship,” and that while considering the latter view “truer and 
deeper,” he attributed the “plaything” theory to the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, and considered it (though less true 
and deep) “happier, and for the world more useful!” The 
“usefulness” of making half the human race playthings for 
the other half is surely open to some discussion! Again, 
this man, with his “sacred and silent worship,” did not 
shrink from attributing to the objects of this “worship” a 
corruption and baseness which we may venture to say few 
women could hear of without indignation. He writes: “I 
do believe that a secret leaning towards sin, and a secret 
feeling of provocation and jealousy towards those who have 
enjoyed what they dare not, lies at the bottom of half the 
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censorious zeal for morality which we hear. I am nearly 
sure it is so with women in their virulence against their 
own sex; they feel malice because they envy them.”* A 
virtuous woman malicious against a poor fallen one because 
she envies her, seems to us rather an unworthy object of 
“the sacredness of a silent worship,’—nay, even of being 
made the “plaything” of an honest man. Will men never 
have done with this jargon of inflated and impossibie rever- 
ence ; this under-current of vilest mistrust and contempt ? 
When Robertson was a boy, he is recorded to have been 
full of life and gaiety, but from the time he grew up he 
appears to have been constantly subject to morbid depres- 
sion. At first there were alternating fits of cheerfulness 
and gloom ; but at last he seems to have deliberately justi- 
fied himself in condemning mirth and adopting a fixed 
melancholy. In one place, after a touching description of 
the sufferings of a poor soul he had visited, he says, inci- 
dentally of his general habit, “My laugh is now a ghastly, 
hollow, false lie of a thing.”+ In another place, detailing 
a meeting of men assembled to thank him for his instruc- 
tions, he says, “ The applause was enthusiastic, yet all seemed 
weary, flat, stale and unprofitable. In the midst of the 
homage of a crowd, I felt alone and as if friendless.”t 
Again, in 1852, he writes: “All was warm and effervescing 
once, now all is cold and flat. If a mouse could change into 
a frog, would the affections be as warm as before, albeit they 
might remain unalterable? I trow not; so I only say you 
have as much as a cold-blooded animal can give, whose pul- 
sations are something like one per minute.” Again, we are 
told: “He also felt deep sympathy with that want of the 
sense of the ridiculous in Wordsworth, which made all the 
world, even to its meanest things, a consecrated world. The 
ludicrous now rarely troubles me, he says; all is awful.”§ 
It would be hard, we venture to think, to put more deplor- 
able and distorted ideas into one sentence. That the want 
of a sense could be a subject of congratulation—a sense the 
source of incalculable innocent gratification, the corrector 
of all taste, the true correlative of the sense of the sublime, 
to which it bears the relationship which tenderness does to 
strength—to rejoice in the loss of this God-given aid to 
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cheer us over the stony places of life, and then to sit down 
and say that this sense rarely troubles him, for “all is awful,” 
is (to our humble thinking) to fall into some of the worst 
errors of Calvinism. 

Shall we be pardoned if we write of a contrast suggested 
to us by these expressions, and by those of distaste for his 
work, of morbid annoyance at the attacks of the Record 
newspaper, and, lastly, of continual longing to end his task 
and die? There was another Reformer who died soon after 
Robertson, worn out like him in the prime of manhood by 
his labours. He also was abused and vilified, more cruelly 
than Robertson, for life and limb were often in his case in 
peril. There was in his home-life a want Robertson never 
felt, which the other felt keenly—the absence of children. 
Taking all in all, in outward circumstances there was not 
much to choose as to happiness between one lot and the 
other. But let any one take up the Biography of Theodore 
Parker (not comparable as a literary work to that of Robert- 
son), and read page after page telling of his joy in his work 
—his gratitude to God when his labours were blessed by 
helping, perchance, some poor backwoodsman, some stranger 
far away—his manly scorn of danger and actual good-humour 
to those who reviled and threatened him—his joyousness of 
spirit, revelling in innocent jest and mirthfulness to the last 
—let them read his letters, overflowing with friendliness 
and tenderness to brother, wife, teacher, friend, disciple, as 
if his heart were a very treasure-house of all the kindly 
emotions—let them watch him at last when his health 
failed and he left his place in sorrow, wishing yet to spend 
and be spent—desiring to live, for “the world was so inte- 
resting and friends so dear,” and dying at last with the 
words (spoken to the writer) on his lips, “I am not afraid 
to die, but 1 would fain have lived to finish my work; I 
had great powers ; I have but half used them :’—let them 
compare these lives and these feelings on the verge of the 
grave, and then say whose was the healthier creed, the 
sounder thought of God and human destiny? We must not 
press such parallels far. There is ever injustice in doing so ; 
and the law by which the joyous nature chooses a joyful 
creed and is thereby for ever confirmed in its joyousness, 
and the depressed and morbid mind chooses a sad creed and 
is thereby made more morbid, had probably never stronger 
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exemplification than in the case of the sturdy New-England 
farmer's son and the over-sensitive English gentleman. 
Parker had a hero’s soul in a body which, till he thoroughly 
wore it out, fairly bore its part in the great “give and 
take” of matter and spirit. Robertson had an angelic soul, 
apparently never fitted to bear this world’s jars and strug- 
gles, lodged in a body where every nerve was strung to 
torture, and brain disease seemed to be indigenous. To 
ask of the two the same bearing, the same spirit, would be 
unjust. Yet must it remain at least as the lesson of the 
two Biographies, that the religious faith which animated 
the life of Parker and upheld him in death was pre-emi- 
nently the healthiest conceivable in all its results ; and that 
the belief adopted by the devout and noble-hearted Robert- 
son left him, on the other hand, to a condition of feeling 
and a view of human life which may almost be qualified as 
morbid. Is it not allowable to ask, Was not such differ- 
ence, in a measure at least, the legitimate result of the 
difference of their creeds in that one supreme point where- 
on they separated? Was not the joyous trust, the love of 
his work, the delight in success, the carelessness of rebuke, 
the longing to live, which characterized the one—and the 
gloom and depression which hung over the other—both the 
natural results of their opinions? The one saw, as the 
central Power of the universe, a radiant Sun of Light and 
Love, “ with whom was no darkness at all ;” and the other 
beheld an awful vision of blackened heavens and rending 
graves, and over all, upon the torturing Cross, an Agonizing 
God! 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


IIL—THE CHARITIES OF EUROPE. 


Six Months among the Charities of Europe. By John de 
Liefde. 2 vols. London: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 


WHETHER the Charitable Institutions of the Continent 
are on the whole so largely indebted to the influence of 
English liberality and sympathy as Mr. de Liefde supposes, 
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may be open to question; but there can be no doubt that 
his book will be read in this country with extreme interest. 
He has chosen a theme of the most solemn and touching 
character. He invites us to accompany him on his journeys 
of observation, and to contemplate with him the spirit of 
Christ still impelling the faithful and the humane to seek 
out the lost of all kinds with intent to save them. And he 
bids us recognize in this very spirit of positive benevolence 
one of the surest proofs of the divine origin of Christianity, 
one of its peculiar distinctions among the religions of the 
world. His narrative is full of well-digested information 
on the state and prospects of the poor in various countries. 
It is, therefore, of great practical value to all who desire to 
work intelligently for the relief and diminution of pauper- 
ism. Mr. de Liefde began his visits to the principal cha- 
rities of the continent in 1863. It took him about two 
months to visit ten of them, some of which were situated 
in remote corners of Germany. He inspected altogether 
twenty-six institutions, from the printed reports of which, 
aided by his own notes, he has described fifteen in the 
present volumes. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than sketch, 
with the author's aid, a few typical examples out of the 
long list comprised in the work, and to give some more 
general account of his observations in other cases. We 
have selected for more particular notice the five following 
institutions, viz., the Rauhe Haus at Horn, Father Zeller’s 
School at Beuggen, Pastor Briim’s Family System at Neu- 
kirchen, the Agricultural Colony at Rijsselt, commonly called 
the Netherland Mettray, and the establishments of Mr. Bost, 
for poor girls, idiots and incurables, at Laforce. 

The reader is first introduced to the Rauhe Haus, which 
Mr. de Liefde visited in November 1864. The description 
which he gives of this remarkable institution is one of the 
most interesting of the kind we have ever read.* The 
Rauhe Haus, or more properly Ruge Hoos, is situated at 
Horn, a little village about half an hour’s drive from Ham- 
burg. It is no longer a single house, but a colony com- 
prising a number of buildings, with gardens and woodland 





* Further details may be found in Stevenson’s ‘‘ Praying and Working,” 
pp. 61—196. Referred to by Mr. de Liefde. 
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and fields. Each house has a picturesque character of its 
own ; each bears some fanciful or suggestive designation, 
such as, “The Green Fir,” “The Beehive,” “The Fishers’ 
Cottage,” “The Swallows’ Nests,” &e. The original Rauhe 
Haus is a venerable cottage, with thatched roof and wood- 
framed walls, sheltered under the broad foliage of a gigantic 
chestnut-tree. Here it was that Dr. Wichern, then a young 
candidat (i.e. licensed to take orders), and his mother, and 
the first boys whom he rescued from moral perdition, spent 
their happy years, till the house became full, and a second 
and a third and a twelfth were built. Statistics of 1848 
shew that out of every five children born in Hamburg, one 
was illegitimate. In the cities of the continent generally 
this evil had during the early part of this century assumed 
quite appalling dimensions. Falck at Weimar, Zeller at 
Beuggen, and Count von der Recke Volmerstein at Over- 
dyk, had already established Rettungshduser, that is to say, 
refuges for the neglected children of destitute and profligate 
parents. Stimulated by their noble example and taught by 
his own experience as a Sunday-school teacher and a visitor 
of the poor, Dr. Wichern resolved to found a House of 
Refuge for such children, which, while near enough to 
Hamburg, should be situated away from its temptations, in 
the country, “where fresh air and wholesome labour would 
invigorate the body, and a Christian family life, carried on 
with patriarchal simplicity, would revive the spirit.” He 
opened his mind to his friends, members of the Visiting 
Society—“ men like himself, richer in faith and love than in 
silver and gold.” At length the hearts of some wealthy 
persons were moved to help them with house and lands 
and money. After many strange disappointments and no 
less singular rewards of their patient faith, a Society was 
formed, and in 1833 Dr. Wichern, with his mother, entered 
the Ranhe Haus, to begin the great work to which he had 
been divinely called. He collected about him twelve boys 
of the lowest class and the worst character, lived with them, 
slept with them, ate with them, worked and prayed with 
them, and treated them in all respects as his own family. 
This, indeed, was the fundamental principle of his system 
and the talisman of his success. He taught the boys, by 
loving them as a father, that they had a Father in heaven, 
who at once hates sin and loves the sinner. And because 
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“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


he turned the mental and animal energies of his young 
pupils into channels of useful enterprize. He set them to 
make benches and tables for the house, to bake the bread, 
mend the shoes, lay out the garden, and a hundred other 
things which boys were sure to approve. 


“ Regular labour in the field and in the workshop soon came 
to be liked as a recreation, and the school-teaching as an amuse- 
ment. Freedom, too, was honoured as a queen. That ugly 
earth-bank, which enclosed the place like a prison, was dug 
away amid loud hurrahs. Everybody could run away now 
whenever he liked. But nobody did, or the few who tried came 
back of their own accord. They found after all that the Ruge 
Hoos was the best place anybody could dream of.”* 


From the family system Wichern resolutely refused to 
depart. The institution was enlarged of necessity, but it 
was by the building of other houses managed on the same 
principle ; and thus there arose “The Swiss House,” “The 
Green Fir,” “The Beehive,” and others, all peopled with 
little families of boys or girls. Great was the ceremony and 
great the rejoicing when a new house was opened. The 
anniversary of the foundation of each was also kept as a 
festival, and the histories of the several houses were col- 
lected into “The Festival Book,” from which the children 
once a year learnt the story of the origin and progress of 
their particular homes and of the whole community. Labour, 
worship and recreation, judiciously blended, secured for every 
one, barring accidents, the inestimable blessing of a sound 
mind in a sound body. For every one some congenial occu- 
pation was found, either shoe-inaking, or joinery, or tailoring, 
or wool-spinning, or baking bread, or field and garden work. 
By daily contact with healthy nature in healthy modes of 
activity, the boys gradually lost the taint of their old 
associations, and seemed to be born again into a totally 
new life. From their workshops in “ The Gold Bottom”+ 
they could see the pretty chapel, erected in 1839, and feel 
their honest toil consecrated by the neighbouring spirit of 





* Vol. I. p. 13. 
+ ‘Der Goldene Boden,” so called in allusion to the German proverb which 
says, ‘* Labour has a golden bottom.” 
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prayer. They had helped in the building of four houses ; 
and when the fifth was required, the forty-three boys then 
in the establishment, varying in age from ten to twenty-two 
years, built it with their own hands; and they afterwards 
built several more. Nothing could daunt the enthusiasm 
of the boys, or the tried faith and zeal of their friends. 
Thoughtful persons in Hamburg looked on with wonder 
and gratitude, while the Rauhe Haus grew to such magni- 
ficent proportions. Even when the city was burnt down in 
1842, the charitable efforts of the Brethren never halted for 
want of support. Time after time supplies mysteriously 
came to meet their needs, until they could no longer doubt 
the special interference of Providence and the direct etticacy 
of their prayers. In 1851, Dr. Wichern removed to a house 
built for him by public subscription close to the Rauhe 
Haus Park. The Rev. Mr. Riehm henceforth acted as man- 
ager of the institution under Dr. Wichern’s superintendence, 
who was thus set at liberty to bestow his valuable services 
in other places where they might be of use. The Prussian 
Government gladly appointed him to superintend the moral 
and religious concerns of prisons and of institutions for the 
poor. Consequently he spends the winter in Berlin; but 
his summer months are still passed at the Rauhe Haus in 
the midst of the children, who, as may be imagined, love 
and revere him beyond all bounds. Indeed, what with the 
affectionate intercourse between old and young, the variety 
of occupation, combined with regularity of method,—what 
with the “Song-feasts” and the “ Labour-feasts,” and nume- 
rous other opportunities of social enjoyment,—life in the 
Rauhe Haus must be a very pleasant thing. 


“ Earnestness and cheerfulness, strict order and liberty, go hand 
in hand. The Friedensknube, or ‘ Boy of Peace,’ who is elected 
by the unanimous consent of all the members of the family, is 
their leader, arbiter and counsellor, in the emergencies of their 
daily life. Over him stands a Brother, a young man, who is the 
house-father. He is one of a band of six or seven young men 
who live with the family under the same roof; he shares their 
meals and sports, and trains them for an orderly life in the spirit 
of the Gospel. A Candidat of Theology also lives with them, 
under the title of Oberhelfer, or ‘upper assistant.’ He forms the 
link between the family and Wichern. Thus the whole organiza- 
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tion assumes a pyramidal form ; and through the medium of all 
its intervening links Wichern can exercise the strictest control 
over each child, and send down his impulse to the most distant 
member.” * 


The family, not the trade, is the basis of union. All 
trades, all ages, and all characters, are represented in each 
household, after the manner of nature. A wholesome rivalry 
in what is good and honourable prevails amongst the various 
groups, but the home-feeling is guarded from degenerating 
into clannishness. 

Those who know something of missionary undertakings 
in large cities are well aware that the chief difficulty is, not 
so much to create a desire in many minds to render active 
help, as to find out the persons who are already willing and 
anxious to give it, to bring the labourers and the work 
together. This problem Dr. Wichern solved by establishing 
a society called “The Brethren of the Rauhe Hans.” Six 
or seven young men of the artizan or teacher class lived for 
two or three years with the children in each family-house, 
watching over their education and teaching them some trade 
which they themselves had previously learnt. They formed 
an order subjected to a strict rule and supported by a distinct 
fund. They were held to be in training for the work of the 
Home Mission at large, and furnished house-fathers or assist- 
ants for reformatories, visitors of the poor, teachers for popular 
schools, managers or assistants for workhouses, orphanages, 
prisons, hospitals, &c. Government allowed grants for the 
training of gaol officers and schoolmasters. And to the 
credit of the Brethren, it must be stated that their services 
have been eagerly sought for, not only in Germany, but in 
all parts of the world. They are absolutely dependent on 
the direction of Dr. Wichern and his Committee ; they must 
go whithersoever they are sent. On the other hand, their 
status is assured in the public eye, they are strengthened 
by a vigorous esprit de corps, they receive the highest 
training for their work, their minds are relieved from care 
as to their own support and that of their wives and families, 
if they have any, and their self-devotion is not irrevocably 
fettered by a monastic vow. They submit to a thorough 





* Vol. I. p. 48. 
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organization for the sake of the good which hence results ; 
but they wear no uniform and are too busy to think of 
“playing at monks.” They are permitted to marry, if they 
live out of the Rauhe Haus and are in a position to sup- 
port a wife and family. They are divided into groups, 
called convicts (Lat. convivere), each group having a candidat 
of theology assigned to it as Oberhelfer. He is their teacher 
in Biblical history, universal history, geography, natural 
philosophy, &c. To this instruction twenty-five hours 
a week are given. The candidat also controls the school- 
teaching of the children. Of sixty-five candidaten who had 
lived with the convicts from the commencement of the society 
till 1861, twenty-eight became directors of charities or chap- 
lains of prisons. Great caution is exercised in the admis- 
sion of a young man as brother. Out of 846 who applied 
during a period of twenty-five years (from 1836—61), 524 
were refused. It is almost needless to add that the demand 
for their services after training, immensely exceeds the 
supply. When the typhus fever, after a terrible famine, 
raged in Silesia in 1848, and again when the Danish-German 
war broke out almost at their very doors, the Brethren faced 
both perils with all the intrepidity of men whose burning 
Christian love had cast out the last particle of fear. They 
nursed the sick, consoled the mourner and comforted the 
dying. The pestilence and the battle only served to shew 
them where their duty lay. It must be a blessing to any 
country to possess such an organization, by which one man 
has at his disposal a band of from 250 to 300 able, well- 
trained and devoted young men whom he can send where 
he chooses, to fill any post which stands in need of them. 
But the nature of the Rauhe Haus Brotherhood can only 
be comprehended in connection with a much larger scheme 
elaborated by Dr. Wichern, and entitled “The Inner Mission 
of the German Evangelical Church.” It is more comprehen- 
sive than what we understand by Home Missions, embracing 
in fact the whole area of German Christendom. It aims, 
in one phrase, to bring back the stray sheep to the fold of 
Christ. It addresses itself, therefore, not toJews, or Heathens, 
or Mohammedans, but those who are of Christian parentage 
and belong de jure to the Church. The regular clergy had 
failed to stem the tide of profligacy, ignorance and infidelity, 
which had overflowed the country districts as well as the 
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towns of Germany. A large scheme was required by which 
the evil might be encountered all over the land—by which 
teachers, taken from the people and inspired with fresh 
apostolic zeal and humility, might be trained for the work 
of rescuing the million from moral and spiritual death. Dr. 
Wichern’s plan of a Society for this end was adopted at an 
influential meeting of members of the Government, clergy- 
men, professors and others, in 1848; but only part of the 
organization then proposed has actually been carried out. 
The Central Board has not yet been followed by the Parish 
Committees, the District Boards, the Provincial Courts, &c., 
which formed part of the original design. Nevertheless, 
the Inner Mission has drawn into itself much of the scat- 
tered philanthropic efforts of the German people, and given 
them a higher degree of efficiency, by the economy of force 
which centralization, with all its drawbacks, secures. Other 
bodies of Christian labourers are connected with this syste- 
matic Mission, but the original conception is most perfectly 
realized by the Brotherhood of the Rauhe Haus, who are 
trained to obey a central authority, from which, so long as 
they remain Brethren, there is no appeal. 

We only hope that Dr. Wichern has found some way of 
saving spontaneity of religion in the midst of all this for- 
midable discipline, this somewhat terrible completeness of 
organization. We confess to a misgiving here, which is not 
a little increased by the glimpse which is afforded into the 
family worship of the Rauhe Haus. Our heart sinks within 
us when we see what the children have to go through under 
the name of worship. All the inmates of the establishment, 
about 200, are assembled at least once a day in the chapel. 
They are arranged in the order of their baptism and com- 
munion. Their attention is kept up by a rather complex 
liturgy, interwoven with annual, weekly and daily texts or 
sentences, which are regularly repeated. After the singing 
of a hymn, a text is drawn from a lottery by the house- 
father. Then three boys read three other texts; and after 
a prayer the annual texts are read. Each children’s family, 
and each Brethren’s “convict,” has its own text for the 
year; and so also has the band of candidaten. Then two 
boys and two girls ‘repeat one of the five chapters of Luther's 
short Catechism. More texts, then a hymn and silent 
prayer, an exposition of a part of Scripture, commemoration 
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of birthdays and baptismal days (both improved by texts) 
and other anniversaries, a short address, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, with a hymn, complete this hour-long children’s 
service. On some days a shorter service is held, and the 
evening worship lasts only twenty minutes. Is it possible 
that a kind of worship which looks so uninteresting to man 
can be wholly pleasing toGod? You may drill young minds 
into a certain religiosity by an incessant routine of texts, 
but can you drill them into a true heart-religion so? We 
doubt it. With unmixed pleasure we notice that the chil- 
dren are allowed to play, and to walk out, “not in files, but 
in perfect freedom, like the children of any other family.” 
Sometimes their parents come to see them, and sometimes 
they go to town to visit their parents, who are thus brought 
within the circle of the Brotherhood’s influence. When a 
child is admitted, the parents agree not to interfere with 
its education, nor to visit it without the permission of the 
Director. At the expiration of their term, the boys are 
apprenticed to master-tradesmen, and the girls are sent to 
respectable service. Not a few of the Rauhhdusler have 
risen to higher positions. The number of the children living 
at the House during 1863 was on an average 98, one-third 
of them girls. The girls are under the care of “Sisters” 
aud the general direction of Mrs. Riehm; they are thus 
taught house-work and sewing, as well as the usual subjects 
of the school. But here we must pause in our account of 
this noble institution. We have been tempted from point 
to point to describe facts which may be useful, and cannot 
fail to be interesting, to our philanthropic readers. We will 
only add that the Rauhe Haus has been the prolific parent 
of many charitable undertakings, more or less resembling 
itself, in Germany and in other countries. Of these, one of 
the most important is the institution of St. John (Johan- 
nesstiftung) at Berlin. 

Confining our attention to those charities which have for 
their object the welfare of necessitous children, we will now 
state some of the leading facts given by Mr. de Liefde con- 
cerning Father Zeller’s School at Beuggen, near Basel, esta- 
blished in 1820, thirteen years before Dr. Wichern began 
his undertaking at Horn. In this year the Castle of Beug- 
gen, which had done good service in time of war as strong- 
hold, head-quarters, and lastly as military hospital, was 
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converted into an asylum for neglected children, under the 
directorship of Christian Heinrich Zeller. The moral evils 
which Napoleon’s wars inflicted on Europe were still fresh. 
The lower classes were sunk in abject misery and neglect ; 
the children especially suffered; and a whole generation 
seemed to be growing up with no prospect but the life of 
paupers and vagabonds. Foreign missions were a mockery 
in the face of such an urgent need at home. Zeller, then a 
highly popular school-director at Zofingen, took the subject 
deeply to heart ; and, conjointly with his friend Mr. Spittler, 
formed at Basel, in 1817, a “Society for Training Voluntary 
Schoolmasters for the Poor.” They proposed “to take a 
number of poor, fatherless and neglected children into a 
spacious, well-appointed building, situated in the country, 
and not too far from Basel, where they should be instructed 
in the most important branches of elementary education, 
in gardening and domestic labour, and in various kinds of 
handicrafts. In connection with this, a band of Christian 
young men should be trained as teachers of poor children.” 
Their design was well supported in Switzerland and Ger- 
many ; the British and Foreign School Society of London 
helped them with a donation of £100, and the Grand Duke 
of Baden leased to them the Castle of Beuggen at a nominal 
rent. The story of their early difficulties, and of that pure 
Christian love which both incurred and surmounted them, 
must be sought in the first volume of Mr. de Liefde’s work. 
The following extract from Father Zeller’s first annual report 
will give an interesting view of the methods of training and 
teaching adopted by him for the pupil-teachers : 


“Twelve months ago we had nothing but this house with its 
empty rooms. It is now inhabited by seventy persons, forty- 
seven of whom are children, and thirteen pupil-teachers. We 
have hired twelve jucharten (about sixty acres) of land. One 
part of it is in grass, a second is in potatoes, and the third is an 
orchard. Thus we eat what the hands of our pupil-teachers and 
elder children have cultivated, and what God has blessed. We 
have now three horned-cattle in the cow-house, and three beehives 
in the garden. Sixteen sheep, watched and cared for by one of 
our children, wander about on heath and meadow. Their wool 
clothes the brethren and the children. The younger boys spin; 
some of the brethren and the older boys weave the wool, and 
our tailors make coats of it. Some of the brethren are our shoe- 
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makers, others our joiners. Thus we labour together as one 
family. As to corn, leather, flax, thread, linen and timber, we 
must buy them. But the Lord has not for one week allowed 
our box to be empty.”* 


Such a discipline effectually repressed all vain and am- 
bitious motives in the teachers. They were constantly 
reminded that they were destined to be the poor, hard- 
working instructors of the poor, ready, if need be, to earn 
part of their livelihood with their own hands. As a matter 
of fact, they came from the peasant and operative classes ; 
richer people gave their money and their applause. Yet 
great caution was exercised in the admission of recruits for 
the work, and no pains were spared to make them really 
good teachers, Zeller’s motto being, “Better no school- 
master at all than a bad one.” 

No time is wasted at Beuggen. The inmates are roused 
at five by the sound of a hymn. They breakfast at six, 
and, if the weather be fine, separate till seven, the older and 
stronger boys for garden-work, the younger for study. At 
seven, the whole household assemble for family worship. 
At eight, twenty-five of the boys are set to work in the 
garden or the field ; the girls sew, knit and spin ; while the 
pupil-teachers and elder boys are instructed by the house- 
father in reading, grammar, history, geography, writing, 
drawing, spelling, music, singing, the art of teaching, and 
the principles of religion. This continues till the bell rings 
for dinner at a quarter to twelve. After dinner the pupil- 
teachers and elder boys labour in the field, garden or work- 
shops, till four ; and the little ones are taught by a master 
and five monitors in the school-room. The afternoon meal 
is at four. Then labour is resumed from five to seven. At 
six the catechumens receive their preparatory Biblical in- 
struction from the house-father. The children take their 
supper at seven and go to bed. The adults sup an hour 
later, and after supper occupy themselves with various kinds 
of domestic work, while the house-father reads to them 
something of an edifying or interesting nature. At nine 
the day is closed with singing, prayer and exhortation. 
“The blooming countenances, and happy, merry looks of 
the children, tell that their day’s work itself is their pas- 








* Vol. I. p. 208. 
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time.” Certainly they have very little other play ; but the 
hours are well saturated with religious admonition and 
comfort. The children who have left the establishment for 
the most part turn out well, even if they do not become 
Christians in the stringent sense. When they write back 
to their old home, they acknowledge their debt to the Bible 
class in particular, and almost all of them agree that the 
“third seven years” of their life have been the worst and 
most dangerous. Hence it would seem desirable to retain 
the children till their twenty-first year. Judging from data 
carried down to 1843, 70 per cent. of those admitted were 
known to have been successfully redeemed for human soci- 
ety. On the other hand, 10 per cent. had turned out failures, 
aud of the remaining 20 per cent. nothing certain was 
known. It was Zeller’s experience that children of vicious 
mothers and of illegitimate connections are much harder 
to be saved and trained than others. The Beuggen esta- 
blishment publishes no list of subscribers and no balance- 
sheet. The annual charge for each child is £6, to be paid 
either by parents, relatives, societies, friends or benefactors. 
The age of admission is from eight to thirteen—of quitting 
the establishment, sixteen. Pupil-teachers on admission 
are required to have thoroughly learned some trade, to be 
possessed of natural teaching power, and to have a love and 
some knowledge of the Scriptures. They must be between 
twenty and twenty-five. They must, at the end of their 
course, go wherever the committee think proper. Father 
Zeller died in 1860, and was succeeded by his son, the Rev. 
Reinhardt Zeller, who continues the work in the same spirit 
in which it was conducted by his venerable predecessor. 
“Between forty and fifty establishments for the poor have 
been erected in Switzerland and Germany, on the model of 
the Beuggen School, in consequence of Father Zeller’s in- 
cessant exhortations and appeals.” 

A favourite notion which haunted Zeller’s mind was, 
that one or more neglected children should be adopted by 
each truly Christian family, and thus be more effectually 
redeemed in detail than could possibly be done on the 
wholesale principle of special establishments. In his own, 
the family principle was cherished and respected as far as 
possible. But every effort short of actual adoption into 
natural families he regarded as only a temporary makeshift. 
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Tt will be seen that the good old man’s dreamin has been 
practically carried out by Pastor Briim’s Society at Neu- 
kirchen, near Mcers. Local authorities and guardians of the 
poor had already been in the habit of boarding out orphans 
and foundlings, on the lowest terms. Sometimes the foster 
parents received them for good, even used them for begging 
purposes, and otherwise treated the children like slaves. 
The practice had, therefore, fallen into disrepute when 
Pastor Brim commenced his work. He had to travel about 
the country and explain his views, before he could make 
them popular. But his most effectual argument was pro- 
duced when, in the spring of 1845, he actually placed 
twenty-five children with nine suitable families. The ex- 
periment proved an unanswerable success. In December 
of the same year, he formed, in conjunction with a few 
friends, a “Society for the Education of Poor Abandoned 
and Neglected Children in Christian Families.” Two objects 
were contemplated by this scheme: the natural training of 
the children amid the peculiar influences of real family life, 
and the spiritual benefit of the Christian families them- 
selves, in which the children were to receive a proper reli- 
gious education. It is, of course, a highly delicate matter 
of discretion to choose the right families and the right 
moment for bestowing upon them the care of a neglected 
child. Both families and children are well looked after by 
the Society, and every encouragement is given to the pa- 
rents who have undertaken so noble and hazardous a duty. 
Pastor Brim is assisted in this work of visiting by a young 
candidat, who acts as a travelling agent for that special 
purpose. The families, scattered through the provinces of 
Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, numbered in 1860 sixty- 
five. They were visited four times during the year by the 
agent, who has also the duty of extending the area of the 
system, forming Branch Societies, and collecting subscrip- 
tions. The work is greatly assisted by other members and 
friends, especially by the female portion of them. Pastor 
Bram thus explains the relation of his own system to that 
of the Establishments : 

“We may divide the children which require redemption into 
three classes, viz., Ist, those who are thoroughly neglected, with 
whom sin has become an inveterate custom, and vice has deve- 
loped itself into a horrible dexterity ; 2nd, those with whom 
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neglect has only commenced, mostly young children from four to 
eight, left without control at home, or taken along by their 
wretched parents for begging purposes ; 3rd, abandoned children 
who are left to themselves, without control or guidance, and 
consequently are in great danger of becoming neglected altogether. 
Now, we find that the first of these three classes, the thoroughly 
neglected, are not fit for our families, but require to be trained 
at.establishments. We dare not demand of our families to take 
in thoroughly neglected children. Their kind willingness is a 
gift of God which we must thankfully appreciate, not inconsider- 
ately trespass upon. So, on the whole, we have limited ourselves 
chiefly to those children which are only abandoned or in danger 
of being lost, though it is not always easy to draw the line of 
demarcation between them and the thoroughly neglected ones. 
We also have found that the character and moral disposition of 
the child often renders it necessary to take refuge in an establish- 
ment.” * 


There can be no doubt that family education is the best 
whenever it can be applied. In order to be fitted for their 
social duties, children ought preferably to be trained in 
those mixed social relations in which by Divine Providence 
they have been placed. If they are separated from the evil 
of a wicked home, they need all the more the moulding 
atmosphere of a good home, and only in special cases the 
uniform routine of an establishment. Nor will it escape 
the reader’s notice that the best of these establishments, the 
Rauhe Haus and the School at Beuggen forinstance, approach 
the family system as nearly as they can. So deeply con- 
vinced was Pastor Brim that he had found the right prin- 
ciple in this matter, that he wanted the churches to carry 
it earnestly into effect in every parish, and find out the 
families suitable to undertake their share of the holy work. 
If every church and every presbytery did its part, then the 
poor unfortunate children might be cared for, with few 
exceptions, in the very place where they were born. He is 
averse to the removal of children from the midst of their 
natural relations and neighbours, if it can be helped. The 
laws and machinery of the Society are very simple. Pastor 
Bram, the President, assisted by a friend who acts as 
Treasurer, manages the finances, disbursing an annual 
income of about £850. “The master of a family receives 
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for the boarding and lodging of a child a remuneration 
varying according to his wants and circumstances.” The 
patron of the child, when it has one, is expected to contri- 
bute an annual sum of £5. 8s. towards its maintenance, any 
deficiency or further expense being borne by the Society. 
The average cost of a child comes to about £6. 15s. a year. 
In 1862, there were 112 children still under the Society’s 
care, placed in 79 families, 165 had been sent out, or back 
to their own parents, and 38 were in apprenticeship or 
service. The income for the same year was about £855, 
and the expenditure £861. 

At Rijsselt, near Zutphen, there is an Agricultural Colony 
for indigent and neglected boys, which was formed on the 
model of a similar one at Mettray, and hence commonly 
goes by the name of the Netherland Mettray. This valuable 
institution owes its origin to the judicious and patriotic zeal 
of Mr. Willem Hendrick Suringar, of Amsterdam, who, in 
1845, when fifty-five years old, visited the French colony, 
and was so impressed by what he saw, that he resolved to 
establish one like it in his own country. He spoke, wrote 
and published upon the subject till the public interest was 
thoroughly aroused and the needful help appeared. One 
gentleman alone offered for the purpose 250 acres of land 
with farm-buildings thereon, or the value of the gift, as 
might be most convenient. In the end, the more desirable 
estate of Rijsselt was purchased, with its premises and about 
130 acres of arable land, woods, copses and meadows, for 
about £2700. The principal dwelling-house was altered 
for the reception of the boys. Four family houses, each 
capable of lodging fourteen inmates with their house-father, 
were built by the liberality of the King, the Queen Dowager 
and Prince Frederic. A new school-house was added in 
1851; and, a sufficient number of boys having been 
admitted, Mr. Schlimmer entered upon his duties as the 
first Director of the establishment in 1852. <A great deal 
depends upon his management, and he is thoroughly worthy 
of his post. The whole Society is under the active direction 
of a committee who meet once a month. The rules of the 
Netherland Mettray have been translated into English, 
French and German. They have been largely circulated, 
and their important influence may be judged from the fact 
that a similar colony has been founded upon their basis in 
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Bavaria. The 1st article states the object of the Society 
to be “to receive into an agricultural colony as many indi- 
gent and neglected boys, of the Protestant religion, as the 
funds will permit, and to educate them for a certain period 
of time.”* That period extends generally from their ninth 
to their eighteenth year. In the 29th article the Director 
is enjoined “to try, in every respect, to gain the confidence 
of his pupils, that they may consider him as their father 
and tutor; he must take care that God’s holy name be not 
abused by the pupils ; that lies be severely punished ; that 
the sentence-system be applied ; that the saving-cash sys- 
tem be introduced for the benefit of the pupils; that the 
pupils be accustomed to the utmost neatness as to body 
and dress ; that the behaviour, character and inclinations 
of every pupil be noted in a register; that every week or 
fortnight a solemn meeting be held of all the pupils and 
persons in the service of the colony, which meeting will be 
opened with a prayer, and then addresses and hymns alter- 
nately, and at which the register will be consulted, and the 
necessary reproofs, punishments, encouragements or rewards 
assigned.”+ The standard of intellectual culture is un- 
usually high for a charity of this kind. French, German, 
English, Mathematics, &c., are taught to those boys who are 
being prepared in the normal training-school for the work 
of teaching. Vocal and instrumental music are both taught 
in the establishment. The boys, moreover, are subjected to a 
complete military drill They have a good deal of honour- 
able esprit de corps, which controls their behaviour through 
the force of public opinion ; and they shew every sign of 
being trustfully affectionate towards their instructors. Study 
is not permitted to interfere with a regular amount of hand- 
labour. They helped to build the new chapel given them 
by a few kind-hearted friends ; for many of the boys are 
being trained as carpenters or masons. It was soon found 
that farming did not suit the taste and powers of every 
pupil. Workshops were therefore provided, in which some 
might learn the different trades of carpenter, mason, cabi- 
net-maker, tailor, blacksmith, and the like. Some of the 
boys were raised through the grade of elder brothers to 
that of monitors, and even to the position of house-fathers. 





* Vol. IL. p. 273. + Vol. II. p. 275. 
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When new family houses were built, new monitors were 
chosen to superintend them ; so that gradually the Monitor 
system took the place of the original Father system. Mr. 
de Liefde points out what he considers a grave defect in the 
Rijsselt establishment, namely, the absence of women and 
girls. A home is not perfect which is without a mother at 
its head. A few families of girls would bring the whole 
institution nearer to nature, and would help to mould the 
boys for their future duties as husbands and masters of 
families of their own. But a considerable outlay would be 
required to fill up that blank. 

On the whole, the life at Rijsselt strikes us as far brighter 
and healthier than that either of the Rauhe Haus or the 
School at Beuggen. Every house has a play-ground behind 
it. The meals are not rendered sombre by too much reli- 
gious talk. Where boys live, there ought to be nothing to 
encourage the precocious gravity of little saints ; there can 
hardly be too much liberty for youthful merriment, sport and 
romance. <A frank recognition of what is beautiful in the 
instincts of boyhood, tends, we believe, to keep the heart of 
religion itself sound and genuine, while it conduces immense- 
ly to the happiness of those early years when happiness 
would seem to be not only a privilege and a right, but a busi- 
ness and a duty. Work, play and worship, are mingled in 
fair proportions at Rijsselt. The moral and religious training 
of the pupils is promoted by a variety of expedients, amongst 
which the “sentence-system” is conspicuous. Each build- 
ing, from the chapel down to the kitchen, and likewise 
each dormitory, has been distinguished with a proverb or 
a scriptural text. These sentences are occasionally put into 
rhyme : thus the shed for garden utensils bears the couplet : 

Weed ye your ground: I keep mine clear ; 
Thus weeds and tares must disappear. 
In the model farm is seen : 
A frugal mouth and active hand 
Buy other people’s house and land. 

Such sentences are often given to the boys to learn by 

heart. We like the following sample especially : 
He who seeks himself will not find God. 
A poor man he, who has nothing but money. 

It is difficult to convey a due impression of the wise and 
VOL. IL F 
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happy spirit in which the Colony is managed; but much 
may be inferred from the subjoined outline of how the 
Sunday is spent. 

“Sunday at Mettray is kept as a day of public devotion, rest 
and recreation. The forenoon is spent in the parish church. 
From 1 to 2, singing class ; from 2 to 4, a walk under the lead- 
ing of the respective family heads; from 4 to 5, psalms and 
hymns are committed to memory ; from 5 to 6, the catechist of 
the parish holds a Scripture-reading class at the meeting-house ; 
from 6 till supper, the boys are at liberty to play, to read, to amuse 
themselves at their pleasure.” * 

In passing from Beuggen to Rijsselt we have evidently 
entered a new theological climate. The fact is, that what we 
usually call Liberal Christianity has r.ade great progress in 
Holland. Most of our readers, we imagine, will be disposed 
to rejoice at the very tendencies which Mr. de Liefde de- 
plores in the following passage : 

“T have already stated that Mr. Suringar is known as belong- 
ing to the heterodox, or, as the Dutch call it, the liberal party, 
which forms the majority of the Dutch National Church. His 
Mettray has not the sympathy of the orthodox. If Mr. Surin- 
gar’s religious opinions were put in juxtaposition with those of 
Mr. Heldring, for instance, it would appear that, though both 
call Christ a Saviour, yet that the Christ of the one is altogether 
a different person from the Christ of the other. Mr. Suringar, 
as far as I am aware, never published a declaration of what he 
means by the term Saviour, as applied to Christ ; only this much 
is certain, that he does not understand that term in the orthodox 
sense. Nor is there any article in the Statutes, or in the Reports 
of the Colony, that throws any light upon that point. The 
education at the Colony is professedly religious. The character 
of the Dutch, as a religiously-minded and church-going nation, 
is fairly represented ; but the doctrinal basis upon which that 
religious life rests is uncertain. In fact, it has no other basis 
than the accidental religious opinions of the individuals who at 
present constitute the committee. I do not believe that the 
teachers at the Colony go so far as to join Strauss and Renan in 
rejecting everything supernatural; but neither do they join 
Calvin or Luther in proclaiming Christ as God, and as our sub- 
stitute on the cross. Doctrinal teaching, if I am right, is on the 
whole avoided ; and if such truths as the orthodox call funda- 
mental are not inculcated, neither are they attacked.”+ 





* Vol. II. p. 297. + Vol. II. p. 311. 
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Yet Mr. de Liefde confesses that the higher element of 
education is not wholly neglected at the Netherland Met- 
tray—‘“the Bible being daily read, and Christ held out to 
be revered as a Saviour, loved as a friend, and imitated as 
a pattern ;’ only perhaps, and here is the danger, “a mean- 
ing not much higher may be attached to these words than 
if applied to William the Silent or to Socrates.” 

It will be instructive to revert at this point to the Evan- 
gelical views and method of Zeller and Brim. In spite of 
our author's fears, we venture to hope more permanent good 
from heterodox freedom than from orthodox narrowness, 
even though the latter may be conjoined with a greater 
indulgence of fervour, quaintness and sentiment. We are 
utterly sceptical as to the real benefit to be derived from 
religious teaching like this, for example. Father Zeller 
divides a sermon from Rom xiii. 11—14, into three heads, 
each beginning with a preposition thus: Up! (ver. 11, 
Awake out of sleep); Off / (ver. 12, Cast off the works of 
darkness) ; On (verses 12 and 14, Put on the armour of 
light ; put on the Lord Jesus Christ). “Te liked to speak,” 
we are told, “very much about the magnalia Dei (the glo- 
ries of God), and often in his own characteristic way he 
would change this word into ‘habalia,’ adding, Have, have, 
we must have it!’ The newly-awakened reverence of his 
contemporaries for the natural, the spirit of criticism and 
inquiry affecting every department of human knowledge, 
the unbounded belief in Goethe and the tender loyalty to 
Schiller which had possessed so many thousands of his coun- 
trymen, the religious and political aspirations which ventured 
to dream of a better Church and State—all these Zeller 
simply called “the evil spirits of our age, which go not out 
but by prayer and fasting.” For all the perplexities of the 
time he had but one panacea—Biblical instruction. History 
was nothing but the record of Divine justice and human 
error, and might stir up national pride. Science could 
never be taught with sufficient completeness to be worth 
anything to the humble cottager. But the Bible could 
be explained to everybody, and not a chapter or verse be 
overlooked. Time spent on Homer, or the story of William 
Tell, is wasted; therefore the boys shall study the Book of 
Sirach. One day he smilingly held out a farthing to the 
children. A boy jumped up and got it. “We should,” he 
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said, “take the Lord with as much pleasure as we take a 
farthing.” “In summer many people go to bathing-places. 
We will go to the right fountain—to Jesus.” And yet, 
when Pestalozzi visited the Beuggen establishment and saw 
Zeller’s work, he said, “ What a power! What a power! 
I wish I could begin my labours over again.” The truth 
is, Zeller was far greater than his system. With so much 
that was superfluous in his creed, he had almost everything 
that was essential. With all his fanaticism, he was a 
Christian to the core. 

Pastor Briim is equally an adept in the same sort of reli- 
gion-made-easy for simple minds. To manage your servants, 
you must “oil your voice and words with the oil of, love,” 


just as you would cure a creaking door-hinge. Sunday, of 


course, must be consecrated almost entirely to religious 
exercises. The rich must not use their carriages on that 
day, and the mechanic must not take his longer sleep on a 
Sunday morning, or give way to drowsiness in church. 
There must be no little bit of house-work or clothes-mend- 
ing done by the wife. “And the railways! and the steam- 
boats! and the post!... May the time not be far off when 
the power of the Gospel will also master these mighty de- 
partments, and control, organize and bless them with its 
sweet, gentle rod!” The power of prayer is a force suscep- 
tible of universal application ; bearing in mind that if the 
prayer of one has failed, the combined “wrestling” of two, 
or, at any rate, ¢hree, is almost sure to prevail. Of which 
a notable instance is given, amongst many, as it was related 
by the master of a family in regard to a very refractory 
child. “The usual means for improving the child, viz., 
kindness first, then severity, proved fruitless. Even prayer 
seemed to have no effect. We had actually resolved to return 
the child to the Society as incorrigible. Suddenly the 
thought occurred to me that the wnited prayers of two or 
three might be tried. I requested the parson and the school- 
master of our village to remember the child especially in 
their prayers, and at the same time to keep a watchful eye 
upon it. The Lord has blessed that way. Up to this time 
the child has given us no reason for complaint.”* These 
triumphs over the Divine reluctance may be very gratifying 





* Vol. II. p. 129. 
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to Pastor Briim, but we would rather join Mr. Suringar and 
other suspected heretics in their simpler and more mundane 
wrestlings with sin, ignorance, bad breeding, bad example, 
and the like. 

Testing the Mettray system by its fruits, we are glad to 
notice that among a hundred boys, who from the foundation 
of the Colony till May, 1861, had returned to society, there 
were only ten who gave reason of complaint ; and of these 
there were only four whose conduct was decidedly bad. It 
will be remembered that the proportion of known failures 
at Beuggen was stated to be 10 per cent., only 70 per cent. 
turning out well. Comparing the two institutions with each 
other, we should be inclined to say that the standard of 
general human culture is too low at Beuggen and too high 
at Rijsselt. There is some ground for the fear expressed by 
Mr. de Liefde, that the really high education given to the 
objects of the latter charity may look like a premium upon 
negligence and dissipation. If the drunkard’s son gains so 
much by his father’s folly, it seems to bear rather hard upon 
the son of the poor, industrious labourer, who is apparently 
disqualified by his father’s virtues from being helped forward 
in so splendid a fashion. As it is, the institution costs the 
Society each year about £15 a pupil. If the cost could be 
lowered, a very fair education might be given to a much 
larger number, and the original object of the founders be 
better secured, which was to thin the pauper population of 
the towns, and to increase the class of healthy, contented 
country people. At the Neuhof Asylum, near Strasburg, 
the support of a child averages between £9 and £10. At 
the Dinglingen Asylum, in Baden, a child cost £8. 6s. 8d. 
during 1862. If it were not for the large voluntary con- 
tributions of about £1192 a year, the Netherland Mettray 
could not meet its expenses. The total income at the close 
of 1862 amounted to £2396, and the total expenditure to 
£2274. The praiseworthy economy of the Dutch philan- 
thropists will not allow them on any plea to run into debt. 
If any new plan is proposed, the money for it must be col- 
lected before the expense may be incurred. They do not 
consider it quite straightforward philanthropy, first to start 
schemes and then to importune Providence to pay their 
debts. And we think that, on the whole, the heterodox 
Netherlanders are right. 

Mr. Bost is well known in England and Scotland as the 
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founder and conductor of five establishments at Laforce 
(Dordogne), into which he receives orphan girls, young girls 
who are in any way exposed to moral peril, girls who are 
in danger of being brought up Roman Catholics, girls who 
are infirm, or incurable, or blind, or idiots, or lunatic, or 
epileptic, and orphan or poor boys of the same unhappy 
classes. Mr. Bost is quite of opinion that insane and epi- 
leptic patients stand in special need of country air and 
all the cheering sights and sounds of unspoiled nature. 
The story of the rapid growth of this important charity 
reads like a romance ; and one is tempted to forgive all the 
imprudence for the sake of the quick compassion which in- 
duced this true friend of the unfortunate to build one house 
after another on the sole security of providential assistance. 
He has been helped, beyond a doubt, most copiously. For 
no sooner did his undertaking become known, than the 
public learnt their own duty from his zeal, and liberally 
supported him. A plain, unvarnished report of what takes 
place within these hospitable walls could not but awaken 
the strongest sympathy and admiration. No one can read 
without emotion such a picture as the following from Mr. 
de Liefde’s pen: 

“Tn each of the rooms the same touching sight presented itself, 
viz., the continuous and sometimes apparently hopeless struggle 
of patient charity to untwist the strings of imbecility with which 
the minds of those poor creatures were tied down. I do not 
believe that there is a place in the world where the patience and 
perseverance of love is put to a stronger test than in a school of 
idiots. .... Only fancy yourself sitting down beside a child with 
no other object during a whole hour than to make it pronounce 
and write an o/ and, when you have got through that hour, you 
find that the figure the child scribbles down resembles as much 
an o as a pair of tongs resembles an egg. Or imagine yourself 
engaged for another hour in trying to teach a girl of ten or twelve 
years to shift a little piece of wood from the left to the right side 
of another piece, and at the close of the hour, during which you 
have corrected her a couple of hundred times, you find that she 
fancies she is doing exactly what you want her to do by laying 
one piece across the other! Indeed, such work would, in the 
long run, make you an idiot also, if love did not continually 
refresh your consciousness of being engaged in a most useful 
labour.” * 





* Vol. II. p. 436. 
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Or this, which shews how much heart there may be left 
in an idiot when the light of intellect has been nearly 
quenched : 

**One day a poor girl, an object of the deepest commiseration, 
deaf, dumb, blind, paralytic and epileptic, was brought to Be- 
thesda. It required some courage to keep one’s eyes fixed on the 
miserable creature, with her dried-up, contracted limbs, her repul- 
sive face, the features of which were constantly contorted in the 
most hideous way. Well, an idiot took charge of that child, 
guarded and nursed it, and stood by its deathbed to administer 
to it the last solace of love.” * 

It was with some curiosity that we looked to see how the 
religious training of the idiots is managed. We have often 
wondered how an orthodox believer explains the idiot’s 
assurance or hope of salvation. We presume it cannot be 
laid at their door as a personal sin that they are utterly 
incapable of even comprehending the received doctrine of 
Christ's vicarious sacrifice. How can they believe unto sal- 
vation a doctrine of which they have no conception? But 
if they are loved all the same by their Heavenly Father, and 
are gathered at the end of their sad pilgrimage into His 
bosom, it will not be by virtue of the truth of their creed, 
but the dim, confiding love of a tender heart, which no 
grotesqueness or bizarrerie of opinions, or total absence of 
opinions, could destroy. We cannot glean from our author's 
statements how this logical difficulty is met, but the fol- 
lowing remarks are the common-sense solution of the 
matter : 

“T do not wonder at such hearts being able to understand 
what is the meaning of the sentence, ‘God loveth you,’ long 
before the intellect is able to catch the difference between two 
and three. Nor can I be surprised at what Mrs. Castel told me, 
—that the same children who do not know whether a shoe ought 
to be on the foot or on the head, or who, if not prevented, would, 
like animals, walk on all fours, and lick the dirt, may yet some- 
times be heard ejaculating, ‘Mon Dieu! Prends pitié de ma! 
J’en ai bien besoin !’”+ 

It is pleasant to be able to add that the establishments 
of Laforce are, “to a considerable extent, monuments of the 
charity of Christian friends in Great Britain.” 





* Vol. II. p. 450. + Ibid. 
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We sincerely regret that it was beyond the scope of Mr. de 
Liefde’s purpose to visit and describe any of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Charities of the continent. Popery unfortunately is 
regarded by him flatly as a false religion, and therefore its in- 
fluence cannot be of a wholesome or redeeming nature. Yet 
every one knows that active charity has always been a distin- 
guishing virtue of the Roman Catholic community, and we 
could have wished that some notice had been taken of the 
philanthropic institutions of the oldest Church in Christen- 
dom. Why, again, are the Charitable Establishments con- 
nected with other religious bodies, or with no religious body, 
entirely passed over in a work which bears so comprehensive 
a title as “The Charities of Europe”? However, we can 
hardly complain of an author whose selection was guided 
by honourable sympathies, and who has actually done so 
much, and done it so well. We assure the reader that our 
imperfect specimen of the work excites no promise which 
will not be more than fulfilled by the sustained interest of 
Mr. de Liefde’s own comments and descriptions. The best 
proof of the power of his narrative is that it suffers consi- 
derably by any abridgment. A word or two on another 
point must bring our survey of a very wide subject to a 
close. 

“Charity,” it is said, “covers a multitude of sins.” It 
may well, therefore, be allowed to fling a graceful veil over 
a few theological eccentricities and, as we honestly think 
them, educational mistakes. The present volumes introduce 
us to a number of hard-working philanthropists, mainly of 
the Evangelical type. If we have dared to question the 
value of some portion of their method on such insufficient 
data as a book affords, we have done so with profound re- 
spect for their labours as a whole. They may have a con- 
tracted estimate of the manifold claims of human nature 
and human life, the hundredfold necessities of the wide 
world. But what they want of breadth of view is more 
than made up by depth and intensity of character, which 
is perhaps a more precious thing. Their odd notions about 
the natural and the supernatural, rationalism and infidelity, 
and all the rest of it, may afford a kind of thoughtful 
amusement to the observer. But when every drawback of 
the sort has been made, there still remains an indestructible 
result which is absolutely above either his smile or his pity, 
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which indeed commands his unconditional veneration. Be- 
neath all their words and actions, though they do seem to 
harp too much upon one string, he catches an unmistakable 
undertone of downright earnest, where the human is lost in 
the divine ; a certain genuine childlike piety, blending har- 
moniously with the purest self-sacrificing love, and issuing 
spontaneously in life-long labours for the sinful and the 
sorrowing and the outcast. Surely this love to God and 
love to man is the very Religion which cannot pass away. 
So long as the Christian Church by her devoutness of wor- 
ship and beneficence of work chooses to take her stand on 
this rock, she may be attacked on all sides, but she will 
never be undermined. Against this rock there is nothing 
in the universe which can possibly prevail. 
EDWIN SMITH. 





IV.—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part IT. 
From Samuel to the Captivity. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D. London: Murray. 1865. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Heinrich Ewald. Dritter 
Band. (Third Volume of Ewald’s History of Israel.) 
1853. 

THE history of the Israelites is, strictly speaking, the 
history of the Church. No one can understand thoroughly 
the Christian Church who looks upon it as an isolated 
phenomenon, unaffected by any reaction from the world in 
which it arose, and unconnected by any fine threads of 
spiritual influence and transmitted thought with the times 
which preceded its origin. And in the same way, it would 
be impossible to understand the history of Israel, or appre- 
ciate its meaning and importance for the world, were it to 
be studied otherwise than in its relation to those better 
things for which it prepared the way. That little nation, 
which for so many centuries occupied the triangular strip 
of territory that extends from Lebanon southwards along 
the Mediterranean coast, unpractised as it was in the arts 
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of empire, without science, without philosophy, without 
political knowledge, without art, without commerce,—a prey 
and a spoil to the surrounding peoples,—having within 
itself the seeds of apparently hopeless corruption, and yet 
ever, by some strange toughness of fibre, recovering its 
vitality,—would have comparatively small interest for us 
were we to study its history apart from its connection with 
the spiritual life of our own time. But to that nation was 
committed the care of the True Religion—the religion that 
there is One holy and righteous God, that mercy is better 
than sacrifice, that the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit 
and a contrite heart, and that to fear God and keep His 
commandments is the whole duty of man. To this religion 
all that was best and truest in the nation remained constant. 
There were times when the worship of Jehovah was all but 
extinguished ; there were times when the witnesses for the 
living God were few and despised, outcast and persecuted. 
But there were always a few to raise their voices for the 
truth and protest against the sins of kings and people. 
The true religion might be disowned at Jerusalem ; it might 
be compelled to share the honours of the temple itself with 
Baal and Ashtaroth ; the idolatry of the surrounding nations, 
and the licentiousness which that idolatry consecrated, might 
seem to have gained a final victory. But the religion of 
the One God always found a home in some faithful hearts, 
and was never without some prophetic voice uplifted on its 
behalf. Prosperity, which seemed its most dangerous foe, 
could not utterly corrupt it. The most overwhelming cala- 
mities failed to destroy it. The Church, however down- 
trodden and oppressed, never ceased to exist and struggle 
for its rights. If the present seemed hopeless, it all the 
more threw itself upon the future, and out of its darkest 
fortunes rose up those bright visions of universal happiness 
and peace—visions of a time when Jehovah should reign 
over all the earth without a rival, and all the nations look 
for salvation to Jerusalem—with which the best hopes of 
mankind have ever since been bound up. The Jewish 
Church fought the same battle with the kings of the sur- 
rounding nations and with the degenerate descendants of 
David, as the Christian Church eventually fought upon a 
wider field and with an intenser consciousness of the gran- 
deur of its mission. And it is this fact which gives to the 
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history of the Israelites its transcendent interest for man- 
kind. 

There was, however, one brief period during which it 
might have seemed probable that Israel would have ex- 
changed this special interest for one of a more general kind. 
Shortly after the consolidation of the people under one 
ruler, it seemed as though she would step forward into the 
great family of nations, perhaps to take her place at the 
head of them all, as at once the greatest military and mari- 
time power of the world. The Philistines, in early times 
the most obstinate and most dreaded enemy of the Israelites, 
were partially subdued by Saul. Their conquest was com- 
pleted by David. By this warlike monarch, who began his 
reign at Hebron, the important fortress of Jebus was cap- 
tured, and under the name of Jerusalem was made the 
capital of his kingdom. No enemy being left between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean, his arnis were next turned 
against the Moabites to the east of the Dead Sea. The tide 
of conquest then rolled northwards, advancing almost to 
the walls of the hitherto unknown Nineveh. The Syrians, 
the Ammonites and the Edomites, all passed under the 
sceptre of David. Fortresses were planted upon the Eu- 
phrates ; and when Solomon ascended the throne of his 
father, he found himself at the head of a great empire em- 
bracing many different nations, and many large and popu- 
lous cities, within its limits) No danger from without 
threatened his prosperity ; and if there was any internal 
disaffection, it was vigorously and completely subdued. He 
was on friendly terms with the great powers of the world, 
and in the closest alliance with Egypt and with Tyre. Now 
was the time to cultivate the arts of peace, and now they 
were cultivated as never again in Palestine. During the 
reign of this peaceful monarch, the temple for which his 
father David had made such vast preparations arose in silent 
magnificence upon the heights of Moriah—that temple 
which was itself less a testimony to the religiousness of 
king Solomon than an illustration of his power and the 
extent of his kingdom, embracing as it did—as Dean Stanley 
has well pointed out—the characteristics of four different 
styles of architecture—the Pheenician,* the Assyrian, the 
~ * Whenever in coins or histories we get a representation of a Pheenician 
temple, it always has a pillar or pillars standing before or within it. Such in 
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Egyptian, and the Semitic ;—that temple into which were 
carried in solemn state the two tables of the Covenant, 
which, if they had been consulted, would have sternly pro- 
hibited some at least of the characteristic features of the 
shrine upon Moriah. It is indeed a curious proof to what 
an extent the Mosaic law was in abeyance at this time—at 
least in its strict letter—that not only were there graven 
images in the Holy of Holies, but on the lid of the Ark 
itself. There were, moreover, steps up to the altar, con- 
trary to the express prohibition of the law, while the whole 
powers of the priesthood seemed to be superseded in the 
person of the king. But no doubt it would be easy to find 
examples of the letter of a received rule continuing to be 
held in outward reverence long after its observance has be- 
come either distasteful or impossible. 

Of the domestic life of Palestine during this period we 
do not know much, except that it must have been a time 
of unexampled prosperity for the entire nation. But it was 
perhaps the trade with foreign nations which grew up during 
Solomon’s reign that more than anything else gave promise 
of enduring dominion. Had the Israelites been themselves 
apt for a maritime life, instead of being dependent for their 
supply of sailors upon their Pheenician neighbours, the 
glory of Solomon might have gone down to his successors, 
and a very different set of associations might have been con- 
nected with the Hebrew name. No country could be better 
situated than Palestine either for commerce or for the forma- 
tion of a universal empire ; and if these things were deter- 
mined by geographical position, the Jews, and not the 
Romans, must have been the masters of the world. Having 
as its western boundary the long line of the Mediterranean 
coast, and with its southern frontier pushed forward to the 
gulf of Akaba, the eastern arm of the Red Sea, Palestine 
commanded the three continents of the old world, and her 
ships might have carried to her shores—as for a short time 
it seems that they did—the riches of them all. A com- 





Solomon's temple were Jachin and Boaz.” (Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
Second Series, p. 206.) Is not Dean Stanley wrong, however, in placing these 
pillars, as he does (p. 211), within the porch? The Hebrew preposition here 
employed signifies, when used of place, ‘‘ to,” ‘‘into,” or ‘at ;” see 1 Kings 
vii. 21, and note the change of preposition in Jer. lii. 17. See also the plan of 
Solomon’s temple in Kiepert’s Bibel-Atlas. Dean Stanley, however, has the 
support of Ewald. 
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mercial navy was now built, manned with Tyrian sailors, 
through the favour of king Hiram. Ships sailed from Ezion- 
geber, the port built by Solomon at the head of the Red 
Sea, southwards and eastwards to India, and returned bring- 
ing aloes, cassia and cinnamon, sandal-wood and peacocks. 
And other ships sailed from the western ports—it is remark- 
able, however, that none is mentioned except Tyre itself— 
westwards as far as Spain, and came back laden with gold 
and silver and ivory. It is true the peacocks—an Indian 
bird—are noticed in connection with the latter, and not 
with the former; but whatever may be the explanation of 
this apparent error, we shall scarcely adopt the suggestion 
of Dean Stanley—of course he intends it as no more than 
a bare possibility, which undoubtedly would remove the 
ditficulty—that the merchant vessels of Solomon may have 
circumnavigated the continent of Africa, taking in “abun- 
dance of silver” from Spain on their outward voyage, and 
picking up the peacocks on their homeward journey, the 
whole round being completed in three years.* Of the effects, 
however, of this wide commercial activity there can be no 
doubt. Both east and west contributed to the splendour of 
king Solomon and to the glory of Jerusalem. The luxuries, 
and still more the licentiousness, of a semi-heathen court, 
corrupted the heart of the nobles. Solomon, we are told, 
made no bondmen of the children of Israel; but those who 
were left of the original inhabitants of the land, and who, 
notwithstanding the wars of extermination waged by the 
Israelites, must have formed a considerable proportion of 
the whole population, were enslaved, and no doubt were 
employed in those immense works of building and forti- 
fication which made the reign of Solomon so famous.+ 
Dean Stanley notices particularly the effect of this mari- 
time enterprize upon the imagination and literature of the 
people. 

“We know not when the Psalms were written which contain 
the allusions to the wonders of the sea, and which by these lave 
become endeared to a maritime empire like our own ; but, if not 
composed in the reign of Solomon, at least they are derived from 
the stimulus which he gave to nautical discovery. The 104th 
Psalm seems almost as if it had been written by one of the super- 


* 1 Kings x. 22. + See 1 Kings ix. 20—23. 
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intendents of the deportations of timber from the heights of 
Lebanon. The mountains, the springs, the cedars, the sea in the 
distance, with its ships and monster brood, are combined in that 
landscape as nowhere else. The 107th describes, with the feeling 
of one who had been at sea himself, the sensations of those who 
went down from the hills of Judah to the ships of Jaffa, and to 
their business in the great waters of the Mediterranean ; the 
sudden storm, the rising to the crest of the waves as if to meet 
the heavens, and then sinking down as if into the depths of the 
grave ; the staggering to and fro on deck, the giddiness and loss of 
thought and sense ; and to this, in the Book of Proverbs, is added 
a notice rare in any ancient writings, unique in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, of the well-known signs of sea-sickness ; where the 
drunkard is warned that if he tarries long at the wine, he shall 
be reduced to the wretched state of ‘him that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth down before the 
rudder.’* 

“ Imagine, too, the arrival of those strange plants and animals, 
enlivening the monotony of Israelitish life ; the brilliant metals, 
the fragrant woods, the gorgeous peacock, the chattering ape—to 
that inland people, rare as the first products of America to the 
inhabitants of Europe. Observe the glimpse given to us, into 
those remote regions, here seen for an instant. Now for the first 
time Europe was open to the view of the chosen people—Spain, 
the Peru of the old world, Spain, Tartessus, Cadiz (the ‘ Kadesh,’ 
the western sanctuary of the Phcenician people), the old historic 
Straits—the vast Atlantic beyond—possibly our own islands, 
our own Cornish coasts, which had already sent the produce of 
their mines into the heart of Asia,—were seen by the eyes of 
Israelites.” + 


Such was the glory of Solomon’s reign ; but that glory 
was destined to pass away, leaving, however, its traces be- 
hind, in the visions of peace and prosperity which entered so 
largely into the Messianic idea, and in the expectation of a 
return of that age when the kings of the earth were governed 
from Jerusalem. The causes which led to the dissolution 
of the empire, and the separation of the ten tribes, were of 
two kinds, political and religious. On the one hand, not- 
withstanding the statement already noticed that Solomon 
made no bondmen of the children of Israel, there can be no 
doubt that the cost of the palace and the temple must have 
necessitated a system of oppressive taxation. The splendour 








* Prov. xxiii. 30, 34. + Pp. 185—187. 
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of the court could not have been sustained, had not heavy 
burdens been imposed upon the people. The complaint of 
the Israelites and of their leader Jeroboam to the heir of 
the kingdom, was, “Thy father made our yoke grievous,” 
and the condition on which they promised obedience was 
not unreasonable—*“ Now therefore'make thou the grievous 
service of thy father, and his yoke which he put upon us, 
lighter, and we will serve thee.”* Besides, it may perhaps 
be questioned how far there had been any consciousness of 
national unity among the tribes of Israel prior to the time 
of Solomon. Under the judges, it is clear that the tribes 
were very loosely bound together. The times of Saul and 
David were too troubled to admit of the growth of any 
sentiment requiring the influences of peaceful intercourse 
and commerce for its development, and when Solomon 
ascended the throne, the royal house was still of too recent 
origin to have created any abiding sense of loyalty. And 
if in the beginning of his reign a revolt seemed not impos- 
sible, it is no wonder that, when he was succeeded by a 
weak and inexperienced prince, the disaffection which had 
been hitherto restrained by a strong hand broke out into 
open rebellion. 

3ut, upon the other hand, whatever may have been the 
force of the political motive, there seems reason to believe 
that this great movement was undertaken, partly at least, 
from a religious impulse, and carried out under the direction 
of the prophets of Jehovah as a protest against the idolatry 
which had disgraced the latter portion of the reign of Solo- 
mon. This statement, we are aware, may seem somewhat 
startling, especially when it is remembered that one of the 
first acts of Jeroboam on the establishment of his kingdom 
was to inaugurate the worship of two calves of gold, which 
he set up at Bethel and Dan in order to deter his subjects 
from going up to Jerusalem, and that he himself is so con- 
stantly spoken of as “Jeroboam the son of Nebat who made 
Israel to sin.” The truth is, however, that the scriptural 
narrative combines two different views not entirely consis- 
tent with one another. The difficulty presented by the 
golden calves we shall presently examine. Meantime, as 
we have already contemplated the reign of Solomon in its 





* 1 Kings xii. 4. 
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material splendour, it may be well to trace rapidly the his- 
tory of religion from the time of Saul, and to follow up 
those subtle causes which combined with the more obvious 
political ones to bring about the division of the kingdom. 

The True Religion—the worship of Jehovah—was the 
sacred charge of the people of Israel, and the people in this 
respect were represented by the prophets. The voice of the 
prophets was the voice of Jehovah, but it was also, in the 
best sense, the vox populi—i.e. it expressed the truest 
instincts and the highest aspirations of the people. Prior 
to Samuel, there seems to have been no distinct order of 
prophets, and notwithstanding the antiquity popularly attri- 
buted to the Pentateuch, it must be considered more than 
doubtful whether there was any thorough organization 
of priests and levites. The judge seems to have combined 
in himself the functions of prophet, priest and king ; and it 
was only by degrees that these offices were assigned to dif- 
ferent persons. Moses, the leader of the Hebrews, was 
regarded by after ages as the greatest of the prophets. Of 
Othniel, who “ judged Israel and went out to war,” we read, 
that “the Spirit of the Lord came upon him.” Gideon 
offered sacrifice to Jehovah, after he had destroyed the altar 
of Baal. Deborah is expressly stated to have been both 
prophetess and judge. Eli was judge and priest; and if 
there was a regular priesthood in the time of Samuel, 
Samuel himself offered sacrifice, and was also a prophet 
and a judge. Towards the end of Samuel's life, however, a 
new power rises up, occupying a position, certainly to some 
extent, hostile to that of the prophets. Samuel, so far as 
we are informed, was not himself possessed of military 
capacity ; and hence, in the press of danger from without,— 
the Philistines threatening upon one hand, the Ammonites 
upon the other,—it became necessary to appoint some chief 
who could lead the army to battle. The people, too, were 
no longer disposed to be content with leaders raised up to 
meet particular emergencies. They demanded a king. The 
result was the appointment of Saul, and the consequent 
separation of the military and judicial from the prophetical 
or spiritual office. 

Whether the appointment of a king was really opposed 
to the strongly-expressed counsels of Samuel, as one portion 
of the original narrative represents, is a question upon which 
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Dean Stanley does not attempt to throw any light. From 
his passing over this part of the story in silence, it may 
perhaps be inferred that he adopts the opinion of Ewald, 
that the gloomy picture of the evils of monarchy put in the 
mouth of Samuel is from the pen of a comparatively late 
writer of the prophetic school. That the picture was drawn 
after, and not before, experience of the reality is evident 
enough. But probably the truth is, that Samuel in con- 
senting to the elevation of Saul only yielded to the neces- 
sities of the case, and parted reluctantly with any portion 
of his own power. His sons were incapable of filling his 
place worthily. There was no one among the sons of the 
prophets endowed with military qualities. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to look out for some one among the people 
possessed of great physical prowess, and in choosing Saul, 
Samuel no doubt hoped that he would remain an instru- 
ment in his own hands for carrying out his purposes. But 
whether or not this be the right construction to put upon 
the narrative, it is clear that there was no lasting peace 
between the king and the prophet. Saul soon became dis- 
satisfied with the restraint attempted to be put upon his 
action, and determined to be king indeed. It is very diffi- 
cult for those who view the old records in the light of 
modern times to pass any severe censure upon Saul for his 
two acts of disobedience. The one was simply the assertion 
of his right to the priestly power—a right which, according 
to all precedent, he really possessed, and certainly as much 
as Samuel himself. The other, though its motive may have 
been bad, looks to us more like an act of mercy than a 
crime. Of the former, Dean Stanley can only somewhat 
mistily say, after admitting that “as king he had the right 
to sacrifice” — 

“He sacrificed, and by that ritual zeal defied the warning of 
the Prophetic monitor. It was the crisis of his trial. He had 
shewn that he could not understand the distinction between 
moral and ceremonial duty, on which the greatness of his people 
depended. [But the difficulty is to see how moral duty was 
concerned at all.] It was not because he sacrificed, but because 
he thought sacrifice greater than obedience, that the curse de- 
scended upon him.”* 
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In regard to the other case, however, Dean Stanley is no 
doubt right in saying that Saul spared king Agag for no 
other reason than “to make a more splendid show at the 
sacrificial thanksgiving.” Judged by the standard of that 
rude age, and in view of its motives, the act may have 
deserved the indignant reprobation it received. 

The separation between Samuel and Saul was now com- 
plete. The fiercest spiritual thunders of that age had been 
hurled against the head of the latter, and it is no wonder 
that a religious melancholy settled down upon his super- 
stitious mind. To what extent Saul subsequently proved 
faithless to the worship of Jehovah, and set a bad example 
to his successors of practising heathen rites, there is little 
evidence to enable us to determine; but the names of his 
sons—Jonathan or “the gift of Jehovah,” Melchi-shua or 
“the help of Moloch,” and Ish-baal or “the man of Baal” 
—have been pointed out as indicating his desertion of Je- 
hovah for the gods of the Phcenicians and the Ammonites.* 
And from this time forth the breach thus begun between 
the prophetic order and the kings continued with few ex- 
ceptions till the overthrow of the monarchy. It was inevi- 
table. The inspiration of God has no preference for crowned 
heads, and is not favoured by the atmosphere of a court. 
The prophets, as has been said, were a popular order, and 
they were now thrown upon the people more completely 
than ever. The ritual worship was eventually brought over 
to support the power of the kings ; but upon the other side 
were arrayed those uncompromising advocates of the reli- 
gion of the heart, those determined opponents, as they often 
became, of mere ritual worship—the Prophets—and the 
faithful few among the people who had never bowed the 
knee to Baal. 

David was, of course, the one grand exception to this 
rule. David, “the man after God’s own heart,” as he really 
was in the sense intended—namely, of having never been 
guilty of the sin of idolatry—David, who had been raised 





* The statement of Mr. Newman (Hebrew Monarchy, p. 52), that ‘in 
the beginning of his reign Saul had acted the part of a zealous Jehovist,” seems 
nearer the truth than Dean Stanley's, that ‘‘ backwards and forwards in the 
names of his children, we see alternately the signs of the old heathenish super- 
stition, and of the now purified religion of JEnovan”’—which is not consistent 
with his own text. 
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up from among the sheepfolds of Israel to be the shepherd 
of the Lord’s people, was not only in every respect a king, 
but he was essentially a prophet as well. It would seem 
that Samuel, having been disappointed in his expectations 
of Saul, had discovered in the youthful warrior who slew 
the Philistine giant, in the bard who charmed away the 
melancholy of his king with the sweet strains of his harp, 
the true heir to the throne. David by his martial prowess 
and his kingly qualities drew the hearts of the people after 
him. He was even more than Saul the sovereign of the 
people ; he was the choice of the prophetic order. And all 
through his long and brilliant reign his heart remained true 
to the promise of his youth, and faithful to that God whose 
hand he recognized in his elevation to the throne and in 
every event of his life. If he sinned against the moral law, 
as he did most grievously “in the matter of Uriah the 
Hittite,” his conscience was never so steeled against the 
sharp incisions of prophetic reproof as to make him capable 
of seeking refuge in any of those idolatrous rites which 
would have sanctioned his crime. He bowed at once before 
Nathan’s, “ Thow art the man,” and poured out his soul in 
those penitential strains which in their depth and fervour 
have never been surpassed. It is true that David is not 
anywhere called a prophet ; but it is equally true that if 
the aged Samuel could have lived to see him king, he would 
never have repented his choice, nor have found cause to 
raise his voice against him as he had raised it against Saul. 

It may have been because David himself was so true a 
worshiper of Jehovah, because he himself partook so largely 
of the prophetic character, that the prophets during his 
reign played no important part. It was probably because 
the reign of Solomon was a time of unexampled prosperity, 
and during the earlier part of it characterized by steadfast 
adherence to the true worship, that no great prophets then 
arose. According to Dean Stanley, 


“The one institution of the Jewish commonwealth which 
received no visible growth or encouragement during Solomon’s 
reign, was the Prophetical order. Of Nathan, his Prophet- 
teacher, we hear nothing after his inauguration, except that the 
Prophet’s two sons, Azariah and Zabud, held, as we have seen, 
distinguished offices in the court, and that Solomon's reign was 
partially recorded by Nathan. The only Prophet who takes an 
G2 
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active part, and that quite in the close of the reign, is Ahijah of 
Shiloh. It is not clear whether it was through his mouth in the 
first instance, or through a dream, as in the earlier periods of 
Solomon’s life, that the Divine intimation was conveyed, an- 
nouncing the disruption of his kingdom and the fall of his house. 
But in either case, it was a significant token of the approaching 
calamity, that the Prophet once more, as in the time of Saul, 
stood opposed to the King.”* 


As to the means by which the Divine intimation was 
conveyed, it is quite clear that the narrative expressly men- 
tions a dream ; but there can of course be no objection to 
Dean Stanley’s preferring a rationalistic explanation. The 
important fact, however, is the appearance of Ahijah in 
conjunction with Jeroboam. To him the prophet announces 
the dissolution of the kingdom and the downfall of the 
house of Solomon. To him he states the cause of this 
catastrophe as lying in the fact that “they have worshiped 
Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, Chemosh the god 
of the Moabites, and Milcom the god of the children of 
Ammon, and have not walked in my ways to do that which 
is right in mine eyes, and to keep my statutes and my 
judgments as did David his father.” To him, finally, he 
announces the promise of the Lord, that “if thou wilt 
hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt walk in 
my ways, and do that which is right in my sight, and keep 
my statutes and commandments as David my servant did, 
I will be with thee, and build thee a sure house, as I built 
for David, and will give Israel unto thee.”+ It would 
appear, therefore, that the revolt of the ten tribes took place 
at the instigation and under the direction of the prophetic 
order. “The original idea of the disruption was that it was 
a Divine dispensation. ‘The thing was from the Lord’ It 
was as much part of the Divine economy of the national 
destinies as the erection of the monarchy itself, or as the 
substitution of the House of David for the House of Saul.”t 
It was the return of the people to the Lord their God, and 
a reaction of the better spirit of the nation against the ido- 
latries of king Solomon. 

It is in accordance with this view of the revolt of the 
tribes, that Ewald, whom Dean Stanley follows, puts the 





* Pp. 252, 253. + 1 Kings xi. 30—40. t Stanley, p. 265. 
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following interpretation upon the story of the golden calves. 
Jeroboam, we learn from the scriptural narrative, had fled 
into Egypt to avoid a charge of treason, and had remained 
there until Solomon’s death. There he must have seen the 
Divine Being represented under different animal forms, and 
especially under the form of the ox. Probably also Jero- 
boam remembered that, previous to the establishment of 
that monarchy which he presumed to rival, Israel had been 
accustomed to the use of graven images in the worship of 
Jehovah, and it may have seemed to him that in this re- 
spect he was simply returning to the customs of his ances- 
tors. It may be, then, that the calves were set up at Bethel 
and Dan in obedience to no hankering after foreign rites 
or foreign divinities. “The Golden Image”—again to use 
Dean Stanley’s words—“ was doubtless intended as a like- 
ness of the One True God.” The address which is said to 
have hailed the inauguration of the idols—“ Behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt”— 
according to Ewald, “ contains in its polytheistic turn only 
the view of the narrator that idolatry is nearly related to 
polytheism.”* It is true that, according to the narrative, 
the new places of worship were established purely from a 
political necessity, lest the people should return to their 
allegiance to the house of David; but this also may be 
simply the representation of the historian. If, at least, the 
view of Ewald be correct, must we not ascribe to Jeroboam 
a nobler motive than the mere political one, for wishing 
that his subjects should not go up to Jerusalem—the fear 
lest their hearts should be drawn away by the false gods 
whose shrines crowned the summits of Olivet ? Nevertheless, 
“the sin of Jeroboam wherewith he made Israel to sin” is 
not to be thus excused. However faithful his own heart 
may have been to Jehovah as the Only God, the counte- 
nance which he lent to idolatry was a concession to the 
sensuous tendencies of his age, to its love of outward show, 
which was a grievous outrage upon the true religion—the 
worship of God in spirit. There may have been a time 
when Israel could have worshiped God under some typical 





* See 1 Kings xii. 28. The Hebrew will not bear the alteration of Dean 
Stanley from the plural to the singular—‘‘ Behold thy God, Israel,” &c., 
though that may have been the original form. 
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form innocently. But that time had passed away. The 
consecration of the golden calves only prepared the way 
for a descent into even worse idolatry than that of Judah. 
Its immediate effect was the alienation from Jeroboam of 
the prophetic order. The king’s act seems to have been 
unsanctioned by the prophets Ahijah and Shemaiah ; and 
thus there took place in the northern kingdom also the 
same breach between the kings and the prophets, between 
the worldly power and the true Israel,as had already occurred 
in Judah. And that breach was never healed. The Church 
continued to be oppressed and persecuted, and to live and 
grow in spite of oppression and persecution, until the destruc- 
tion of both kingdoms. 

We must not, of course, attempt to follow Dean Stanley 
through all the steps of this sad history, nor will it be pos- 
sible to re-produce here all or any of the brilliant pictures 
in which he has made the scenes of that history live again, 
and endowed its personages with so fresh and vivid an 
interest. A few words, however, of more direct criticism 
may reasonably be expected before the conclusion of this 
article. . 

Dean Stanley’s special qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken are far too well known to require to be enlarged 
on here. Learning, thorough sympathy with his subject, 
a noble breadth of view, great descriptive power, an ac- 
quaintance with history so wide as to enable him to draw 
his illustrations from almost every period, the combined 
reverence and freedom with which he handles his materials, 
are the more conspicuous merits of the present, as they were 
also of the former volume on the Jewish Church. Nor can 
it be said that there is any striking deficiency of critical 
power, or any undue hesitation about treating the “sacred” 
books as simply historical records. There is not, indeed, 
the same thorough sifting of the materials, the same won- 
derful analysis of the old documents, as we find in Ewald ; 
there is not that prompt reference of each portion of the 
narrative to its proper author, which, whether it be fully 
accepted or not, must assuredly be considered a most aston- 
ishing example of critical clairvoyance ; nor could this, which 
is the fitting task of the historian, be expected of the lec- 
turer. But it is gratifying to observe that Dean Stanley is 
so fully awake to the just demands of an impartial criticism 
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of Scripture, as to recognize the variations and inconsisten- 
cies of the history, to refer Ecclesiastes to a later age than 
Solomon’s, to compare the authorship of Daniel to that of 
Alexander Selkirk, and to acknowledge the critically certain 
distinction between the earlier and later Isaiah. It may 
be thought a poor compliment to Dean Stanley to say that 
he has not entered upon so important a work without know- 
ing something of the elements of Biblical criticism ; but it 
is only right to give to that knowledge, and to the disposi- 
tion to apply it with candour and thoroughness, the credit 
which is due to its rarity. 

It would be pleasant to be able to leave these remarks 
absolutely without qualification. When, however, we de- 
scend to particulars, it must be confessed there are times 
when the usual transparent style gives way to a certain 
haziness of expression in which the events recorded look 
dim and unsteady. One instance of this has already passed 
under our notice. But it is particularly where a super- 
natural event comes in the way that the reader has to com- 
plain of something of the same reticence which in the 
former volume, after having informed him that the Israelites 
were on the other side of the Red Sea, left him quite uncer- 
tain how they had come there. Is it too much to have 
expected that a lecturer on Jewish history would have 
attempted some estimate of the degree of credibility to be 
attached to miracles, the record of which is so uncertain, 
and some of which at least are so completely at variance 
with the Christian idea of God? It will scarcely be said 
so; yet there is nothing of this. But wherever a miracle 
is introduced, there is always some qualifying clause, some 
turn of expression (marks of quotation, if nothing else) which 
has the effect of being introduced to avoid the responsibility 
of either affirmation or denial. This, we say, is the effect. 
It may not be intended. There is space at our disposal for 
only one example. The fine Lecture on Elijah contains, as 
a matter of course, some remarks on the prophet’s visit to 
the widow of Zarephath, justly and beautifully comparing 
it with the subsequent visit to the same region of One greater 
than Elijah. Now the resurrection of the widow's son is 
intimated, if it be intimated at all, in these words: “She 
saved in him the deliverer of herself and her son ;’ and the 
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lesson of the whole story is drawn out in the following 
striking passage : 

“The horrors of famine, the shadow of the deathbed, are the 
Divine conciliators of the deadliest feuds. In the history of the 
Church, no less than of the individual soul, man’s necessity is 
God's opportunity for healing the widest differences. These re- 
concilements may be but for the moment, the iron grasp which 
has been forced open by those sudden efforts, closes again. Yet 
the grasp becomes less tenacious. The end of the golden wedge 
has made itself felt. It was a true feeling of the Jewish Church, 
if it were not a true tradition, which saw in the restoration of the 
widow’s son to life a pledge of the future that was to arise out 
of this double act of toleration.” * 


It is a pity to blow any cold breath of criticism on the 
fine polish of these words. Yet the question must be asked 
—and it may be asked of every similar passage—will not 
both those who love the old narrative so well that they will 
not part with a single word, and will accept of nothing less, 
and those who feel that there is here and everywhere a spirit 
deeper than the letter, equally complain that they have 
been in some measure unfairly dealt with? Dean Stanley 
speaks, indeed, of the “restoration of the widow’s son to 
life.” Does he mean the fact of the restoration, or simply 
the narrative which records it? For obviously the moral 
which he so finely draws would remain unimpaired, although 
the only truth at the foundation of the story were that Elijah 
had been hospitably dealt with by a heathen woman in his 
own and her extremity. 

It would be invidious to conclude with an implied cen- 
sure. Let it be added, then, that, if it be fair to single out 
one where all are deserving of praise, the Lecture on Elijah 
may be regarded as the masterpiece of the present volume. 
And yet to say this, is unjust to the rest. There is every- 
where a balance of style, a power of rising to the height of 
a great argument, a thorough mastery over the subject, 
which will give these Lectures a ‘high place in the literature 
of the present age. 





Rosert B. DRUMMOND. 
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V.—EDWARD IRVING. 


The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Five Vols. 
London: Strahan. 1865. 

Life of Edward Irving. Fourth Edition. One Vol. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 


CATHOLIC theologians of more than one school are desirous 
of pressing on all men the conclusion that a frank accept- 
ance of the spirit of Protestantism, combined with powers 
of correct reasoning, necessitates the entire negation of 
dogma, and with this the abandonment of religion. Dr. 
Newman writes thus in his Apologia: “From the age of 
fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle of my 
religion : I know no other re ligion ; I cannot enter into the 
idea of any other sort of religion ; religion as a mere senti- 
ment is to me adream and a mockery. As well can there be 
filial love without the fact ofa father, as devotion without the 
fact of a Supreme Being.”* And he goes on to say: “Such,” 
ie. the principle of dogma, “was the fundamental principle 
of the movement of 1833.”+ Again, far more strongly: “I 
came to the conclusion that there was no medium in true 
philosophy between Atheism and Catholicity, and that a 
perfectly consistent mind under those circumstances in 
which it finds itself here below must embrace either the 
one or the other. And I hold this still: I am a Catholic 
by virtue of my believing in a God.”t With nearly the 
same meaning, the “Church Times,” the organ of the ex- 
treme Catholic party within the Church of England, says, 
in a recent number, “ We have always felt that the only 
consistent Protestants amongst us here in England, are those 
who are represented by Bishop Colenso and the writers of 
the Essays and Reviews.”§ In these assertions there is un- 
doubtedly an admixture of truth, but the choice does not 
really lie between the dark and bottomless pit of Atheism, 
which after all is dogma, and the firm ground of belief in a 
God, out of which grows the grand tree of Catholicity. 
Faith in a God is held by all sane men, very much for Dr. 
Newman's reasons. “If I am asked why I believe in a 





* Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 120. + Ibid. p. 121. 
t Ibid. pp. 322, 323. § Church Times, Nov. 4, 1865. 
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God, I answer that it is because I believe in myself, for I 
feel it impossible to believe in my own existence (and of 
that fact I am quite sure) without believing also in the 
existence of Him who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All- 
judging Being in my conscience.’* The question is, “ How 
do we arrive at any knowledge of this Being? whether by 
a direct revelation from Himself to certain men, or, as we 
arrive at all other science, by discovery through the use of 
faculties implanted in us by Him?”, All orthodox systems 
proceed on the first supposition. An aboriginal revelation 
is assumed, of which gleams and traces exist in the savage 
now, and existed with greater clearness in the grand reli- 
gions and philosophies of the old world ; then as this grew 
faint in men’s memories, fresh disclosures were made to one 
people, which alone kept alive for ages the lamp of Truth, 
and at the last, in the fulness of time, was given the great 
and crowning Revelation, in the person and teaching of 
Christ. 

Here it is that orthodox Christian opinion divides into 
two great streams. To whom is granted the power of inter- 
preting this revelation to meet the needs and the questions 
of succeeding ages? Is the explanation in the voice of a 
living Church, or, as it were, codified in a book? To us, who 
belong to neither of these sections of orthodoxy, it seems that 
Dr. Newman is in the right, rather than his opponents,—that 
of all who assume a revelation, the most Catholic are the 
most consistent. And if the alternative were presented to 
us of an infallible Church or an infallible Book, we are 
bound to say the former presents less grave difficulties, and 
entails less of spiritual bondage. 

The position, however, of those who would place theology 
on the same basis as other sciences,—who believe its sub- 
ject-matter is to be investigated by man’s faculties, call them 
natural or call them divine, to us the terms are much the 
same,—who regard all knowledge whatever as progressive 
and no discovery as final,—is antagonistic to dogma, for this 
simple reason, that all dogma regards its subjects as closed, 
and requires that facts should mould themselves in accord- 
ance with it. And though they may and must hold certain 
dogmas, they hold them not as such, or because they are such, 
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but as placing in a terse, convenient form convictions which 
now are theirs, but which they may hereafter see reason to 
modify. And as the Reformation was the first effort on a very 
large scale to adapt theory to facts, rather than facts to 
theory, they consider its true spirit to consist in a negation 
of dogma, not always or necessarily of the points which are 
stated dogmatically. Hence they agree with Catholics in 
their estimate of the Protestant spirit; they admit it leads 
them sometimes to conclusions very wide of those generally 
received ; that they are embarked on a sea of which no 
man knows the opposite shore. But they believe on reason- 
able grounds that there is a shore, and not the waste abyss 
into which Dr. Newman would send them; they conceive 
it even possible they may sail round again to orthodoxy, 
approaching it from a different side, and regarding it from 
a new point of view. 

It is by no means necessary for all minds to trouble 
themselves with theology or controversy. The Soul may 
live her life in God with only a vague sense of joy in His 
being and presence, under very erroneous views about Him 
or under very correct ones, just as the natural life is lived 
in air alike by those who are conscious only of the blessing 
of living, by men of science, or by those who have most 
mistaken views of chemistry and biology. Such minds have 
not perhaps the fiercest struggles or the keenest joys, which 
might unfit them for their own special life's work. But 
those who do engage in theology, and have adopted what 
may be called the modern method, and are goaded on by 
the eager desires of an inquiring spirit, cannot at first or 
always expect peace. There is ever much to learn and to 
unlearn, seeming certainties become uncertain, near horizons 
fade into dim distances. Only the belief that God is leading 
His people into truth through rough and toilsome ways, 
and the delight of new discovery, serve to recompense neces- 
sary disappointments. And sometimes, in hours of difficulty 
or weaker health, in loss or trial, there come to the boldest 
thinkers the wish they could return to the beliefs they have 
abandoned, and rest. There is in these beliefs so grand an 
interdependence, so systematic a completeness, as cannot 
but at times attract us. And we turn our eyes back on 
them, as some child crying itself to sleep in weariness may 
long it could wake to find all its nursery tales were true, that 
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some fairy would come to cut the knot of its perplexities, 
and free it from hard obedience and stern, though salutary, 
law. Say what we will, there is a majesty and a logical 
coherence and a promise of peace about Catholicity which 
can affect with their charm those whom it most repudiates 
and calls by the hardest names. 

Much more, then, is its sway felt by minds which start 
from the same point as it does, and have adopted the Pro- 
testant spirit only in part. It is impossible but that they 
should feel from time to time, with more or less clearness, 
that all their systems are but compromises, and that those 
who are impatient of compromises, desiring to be logical in 
their creed, should make a strong effort for the reform of 
their own personal belief, or of the outward organization to 
which they belong. That such reform has often, and indeed 
usually, had a retrogressive tendency, lies, we think, in the 
fact that the original severance from Catholicity has not 
been complete, but that roots and fibres of the old tree re- 
main in the soil which seemed so completely changed. For 
all true reform in a Protestant direction is very silent ; is, 
in fact, a growth, and not a revolution. The Reformation 
was not in any sense a development of what had gone 
before; it was the germination of an entirely different 
principle, which had been buried, and lived, so far as it 
had life, only beneath the surface. ‘At its birth there 
was an upheaval and throe of the whole existing order of 
things. Since that time the Protestant spirit has grown as 
noiselessly as the Catholic spirit ; tumults and revolutions 
have been among those who have wished to mix discordant 
elements in the same vessel, and found them explode in 
their hands. It is from the fact that dogma is essentially 
Catholic, that movement within dogmatic churches has so 
constantly taken a Catholic direction. There are no Pro- 
testant dogmas as such; and so long as any hold to any 
article because it is dogmatically stated, it is impossible 
they should frankly accept the Protestant spirit. 

Hence it is that liberal men find it so difficult to combine, 
and feel themselves in isolated positions ; they are in no 
one community, in no one land ; they are necessarily in 
advance of their surroundings, whether the advance be to 
good or to evil ; their intellectual life is moving in concert, 
while their spiritual and devotional life is nourished by 
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many different and even contradictory creeds and forms. 
The Church of the Future is yet to build, nor have even 
its theoretical outlines taken definite shape ; the Church of 
the Past is very visible, and influences the mind of the 
present in spite of the resistance offered by it. Hence it is 
that religious reformers have had such power when they 
could point back to an ideal which they could bid their 
people endeavour once more to realize. 

We have been led to these thoughts in considering the 
fact that two of the most remarkable religious movements 
of modern days, both essentially Catholic and dogmatic, 
should have sprung respectively from the Established 
Churches of England and Scotland, each representing so 
large a portion of the religious life of a kingdom and a 
people priding themselves on, and more than other nations 
making mention of, their sturdy Protestantism. These are 
the Tractarian movement, and the rise of the “Catholic 
Apostolic Church.” The adherents of each have been marked 
by a party nickname. That of Puseyite is dying out, for 
it is seen to have been founded on a misconception, Dr. 
Newman, and not Dr. Pusey, having been the real soul of 
the Oxford revival. That of Irvingite clings still; and if 
the members of that Church could bear to be called by the 
name of any one man on whom they have any lien of 
affection or dependence, they might be well content to be 
known by so honourable a title as one derived from the 
name of Edward Irving. 

There were many points of resemblance in the careers of 
the two great leaders. Each, while departing most widely 
from all the current opinion of the religious body in which 
he was nurtured, insisted and believed that he was bringing 
out the true spirit of its formularies, the one expounding the 
Articles in Tract 90, the other constantly appealing to the 
old standards of his mother Church. Each, while driven 
out at the last,—Dr. Newman by constant persecution, Mr. 
Irving by formal vote,—was only forced to the step which 
others had long seen to be impending ; each went to what 
he believed the ancient Catholic Church, though Dr. New- 
man thought it still existed, and Mr. Irving saw it rising 
as it were anew from the dying embers of the past. Each 
was honoured by the devotion of friends to a degree as rare 
as are the loftiness and unselfishness and purity of character 
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which call for such a tribute. Each was said, after his 
change or development of faith, by those who did not 
follow him, to have sensibly deteriorated in vigour of intel- 
lect, and to have become dissatisfied with his new creed: 
the first statement in either case has been belied by pub- 
lished writings, while of the second there is not only no 
proof, but much to lead to a strong conviction of the con- 
trary. In both cases, the reaction was Catholic, though the 
Catholic Apostolic Church is no friend to the See of St. 
Peter, but rather added a fourth channel in which Catholic 
thought might run, to the three already existing, the Roman, 
the Greek or Eastern, and the high Anglican. The Catholic 
section of the Church of England has done in these last years 
things of which Dr. Newman can scarce have dared dream, 
and has asserted doctrine beyond what in his time seemed 
possible. But its members seem quite unconscious that, 
however they may please themselves, the world beyond 
them cares little about them; all its interest is in the 
grand old man whom to know is to love, in his semi-mo- 
nastic cell at Birmingham. So also the Catholic Apostolic 
Church makes little mark on theology or society. We 
speak advisedly when we say, that we know no section of 
Christians whose standard of family and social life is so 
high, and who come so near their standard. They have 
among them very excellent preachers and able men of 
various professions, while those of their body who under their 
strict ecclesiastical discipline are allowed to argue on mat- 
ters of faith and practice, are most ready controversialists. 
“T am told on authority on which I can depend,” writes 
one of that Church to ourselves, “that probably the number 
of those receiving the restored apostles has doubled, or per- 
haps trebled, during the last ten years. The increase has 
been most rapid in Prussia and Switzerland, though in some 
parts of England it is also very marked.” Yet surely the 
impress made on the age is very incommensurate with all 
this. Even the influence of the late Mr. Drummond was 
in spite of, and not in consequence of, the fact that he was 
the “ Apostle of Scotland,” and the general interest in the 
nascent Church of so great claims and so great promise was 
buried in the grave of him who, rightly or wrongly, is con- 
sidered its founder. Not that we would assert for one 
moment that popular acceptance is in any degree a test of 
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truth ; we simply wish to draw attention to the fact that 
in the one case, as in the other, the interest for the outside 
public is summed up ina single man. The two movements 
were nearly contemporary, yet Irving's early death throws 
that to which his name belongs into a past generation. 
The time is not come (and may it be far distant) when it 
will be needful to write Dr. Newman’s life, and in so doing 
to revive long-buried writings ; but with Irving the case is 
different ; no words nor controversy can affect him, and 
rouse a sleeping lion ; “praise and blame sound in his ear 
alike ;” his co-religionists are too fair and candid to expect 
all to agree with them, and of Irving’s character there can 
now be but one opinion. Therefore let us speak of him 
and his teaching while round the picture of one who was 
like a saint of olden time there is still not only the halo of 
beatitude, but the memory of personal affection. 

Of him and of his teaching, for the two are inseparable. 
There are books, and those not without their value, even 
sermons of intrinsic worth, which might have been written 
by any man who has the required amount of brain, the 
individuality of the author is so little reflected in them. 
Again, there are teachers of men who can put off the teacher 
with their ecclesiastical vestment, and lay aside human 
sympathies as easily when they resume it again. Edward 
Irving was not one of these. The hot blood of a common 
humanity glows in his fervid eloquence, but he was a mi- 
nistering priest at all times and places of his life. No 
details of family life seemed to him incongruous with the 
deepest spiritual matters; whether he ate or drank, he did 
all to the glory of God. He could rise in the midst of a 
dinner party to pray for a young man who seemed to him 
a scoffer. He could write to a Mr. Dods, who had impugned 
his doctrine, a letter full of the deepest theology, containing 
his whole creed on the subject of the Incarnation, and con- 
clude it thus: “Let us just regard each other, as in truth 
we are, two fellow-labourers in the vineyard of the Lord. 
I write this without the knowledge of any one, my wife 
lying asleep on the sofa beside me, and my porritch cooling 
before me.” * 

Of course the higher nature a man is of, the more will 


* Life, &c., p. 281. 
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his daily earthly life be interpenetrated by his spiritual 
life; and of this man Mr. Carlyle, keen, astute, sceptical, 
the discoverer of shams and intolerant of orthodoxy, has 
said, “ His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul 
mine ever came in contact with: I call him, on the whole, 
the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found in this 
world, or now hope to find.”* But into the details of this 
life we cannot enter minutely. Mrs. Oliphant’s well-known 
Life of Edward Irving will place them before such as do 
not yet know them, always readably, for the most part 
accurately, and with a good deal of insight into character. 
As we have no power, so have we no wish, to find fault 
with the fame of a book which has reached a fourth edi- 
tion ; but a recent re-reading has shewn us its faults more 
clearly than at first. The subject is too great for the grasp 
of the biographer, who rushes into inflated language calcu- 
lated to cast an idea of unreality round one of the most real 
of men, and who is apparently so pleased with her rounded 
periods and picturesque groupings, that she has not always 
chosen, as we shall presently shew, to alter manifest and 
proved inaccuracies. Neither has her mind that due balance 
which would enable her to do justice to Irving’s surround- 
ings. While seeking to extol, she has really depreciated 
him, by dwarfing the intellectual standard of the 800 who 
followed him from the National Scotch Church to his home 
in Newman Street; and the same unconscious influence 
has led her, as we think, greatly to underrate his wife and 
his more immediate circle of friends. And the later chap- 
ters labour under the radical defect of being written without 
any sympathy for the opinions which were developing so 
rapidly in Irving’s mind. However widely an author may 
stand aloof from the views of those he describes, he ought 
to endeavour to place himself in their position, or at least 
to look at the phenomena patiently and calmly. This Mrs. 
Oliphant has not done. She has unphilosophically set the 
whole thing down in her own mind as nonsense, and then, 
naturally puzzled that Irving held the opinions he did, has 
been angry with those who, as she thinks, encouraged him 
at first, and finally forced him into strange paths. 

No such fault can be found with all the former part of 





* Carlyle: Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. III. p. 299. 
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the book, a very good bit of biography, from which we must 
hurriedly take a few dates and leading facts. 

Edward Irving, the son of respectable burgher parents, 
long time established on the shores of the Solway Firth, 
was born at Annan, August 4th, 1792. His childhood 
and youth seem to have been in no special degree remark- 
able, except that the life of a Scotch lad who is cast, as so 
many are, on his own resources at the age of thirteen, into 
a great city to get himself educated as best he may, is 
always remarkable compared with the careful fencing round 
which is bestowed on English lads of the same age, and 
long afterwards. At Edinburgh, and possibly before, since 
both were dwellers on Solway side, he came into relations 
with Thomas Carlyle, so cordial and affectionate, that no 
wide diversity of opinion or divergence of career were able 
to severthem. With proud independence he spent the time 
between his pupilage and his ministry in teaching, first at 
Haddington, afterwards at Kirkaldy. Education was then 
more advanced in Scotland than in England, and he seems 
to have held a position somewhat above that of a first-class 
parish schoolmaster among us, while he had some pupils, of 
both sexes, of more than average powers. At Haddington also 
he was private tutor to Miss Welsh, who afterwards became 
the pupil, and then the wife, of Thomas Carlyle. It was 
perhaps in part the remembrance of his little charge whom 
he had loved so well, and in part the natural chivalry of 
the man, which made him foster such a spirit of reverence 
for girlhood among the rough lads of his school, that violent 
games were suspended while they passed by, and this, so far 
as our experience goes, is the very opposite turn to that 
which matters usually take in our “mixed schools.” Among 
his pupils was the daughter of the minister of Kirkaldy, 
that Isabella Martin whom he afterwards married, who thus 
as child and wife alike was his trusting pupil, and more 
than this, his friend and counsellor, a brave, true-hearted 
woman. She at no time, as Mrs. Oliphant alleges she did, 
“contributed to the clouding of his genius,” for the simple 
reason that it blazed bright and unclouded to the end. A 
single extract from one of her letters tells more of what she 
was than a volume. “ You know well,” writes Mrs. Irving 
in 1830, “from my feeling and acting in regard to dear 
VOL. II. H 
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Edward, that I am not one who is continually in fear about 
health, when a man is doing the Lord’s work.”* 

To go back, however, to Irving himself. He left Kirk- 
aldy in 1818, being then 25 years old, with a view to getting 
permanent clerical employ, and in consequence ordination. 
He had long being a probationer and licensed to preach, 
was in fact serving a quasi diaconate, for the Kirk of Scot- 
land admits none to full orders till such time as he is 
provided with a definite sphere of work. This, after much 
weariness of waiting, after his eager desires for work had 
almost led him into missionary enterprize, he found as 
assistant or curate to Dr. Chalmers at St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. This was in the autumn of 1819, when he was 
27, in the full vigour of youth and strength. He plunged 
at once into what, if a man so chooses to make it, is the 
enormous work of a great city parish. He had nerve and 
sinew to meet it, for his stature and strength were far above 
those of ordinary people ; in fact, the whole man seems to 
have been in keeping with the power of his voice, of which 
he says himself, after preaching to 13,000 people, “ My voice 
easily reached over them all ;” and which was reported by 
others to have been heard distinctly a quarter of a mile 
off, and indistinctly at double that distance.+ But though 
he worked with his whole heart, though he was loved and 
valued by all who came in immediate contact with him, 
he was not appreciated in Glasgow. Perhaps his burn- 
ing nature was stifled in working under one so hard and 
matter-of-fact as Dr. Chalmers. Once more his thoughts 
turned to foreign fields of mission labour, when in the 
winter of 1821-22 he was offered and accepted the charge 
of the Caledonian Church in London, a small building and 
small society, on which he entered in July 1822. 

Here it is fittest to pause in this hasty sketch, and con- 
sider what message this young man had to deliver, who 
almost at once took the religious world of London by storm, 
and held in the thrall of his voice and wonderful eloquence, 
not the idle crowd who flock to hear the rant and verbiage 
of a Spurgeon or a Bellew, but hard-headed and fastidious 
men like Sir James Mackintosh and Canning. 


+ Ibid. p. 265. 
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The present republication of Mr. Irving’s works, named 
at the head of this article, is by no means all that we could 
desire from which to arrive at a conclusion on this point. 
Messrs. Strahan have done their part well; the type is 
beautiful, the errors in it few, the paper of a pleasant tone 
to the eye—in fact, the book is thoroughly readable, which 
is much to say in these days, when so many books are got 
up cheaply and nastily. But, “ collected” though the works 
may be, some of the most remarkable are omitted, nor are 
they ‘‘edited” as we ordinarily understand the word. Dates 
are given sparingly throughout. There are two papers in Vol. 
V., on The Church and on The Gifts of the Spirit, of which 
almost the whole importance depends on this very point. 
The editorial notes might be included in a single page, and 
we rarely find information where we most need it; for 
instance, in the reprint of the treatise on Missionaries after 
the Apostolic School, there is no word to shew how much 
or how little was the original discourse which set all 
Evangelical London in a blaze. Some of Mr. Irving's most 
characteristic writings are omitted, such as the Preface to 
Ben. Ezra, nor are there any reprints of the papers which 
appeared in the “Morning Watch,” a quarterly Journal 
of Prophecy. These surely should have been reprinted 
under each year, with the salient events of that year in 
Irving's life prefixed, so as to allow all readers to measure 
the growth and change in his opinions. The fact would 
seem to be, that Mr. Carlyle, as Irving’s nephew, and the 
minister of a congregation of that Church which cast his 
uncle out, is in a difficult position. We could wish the 
edition had been undertaken either by a man untrammel- 
led by Scotch orthodoxy, or by one of those still nearer 
relations of Mr. Irving who hold fast by his views, and 
those which have been developed in his Church since his 
death. We are not unthankful for what record of the man 
we have, but we feel we might and ought to have had a 
better. 

To say that at this time Irving was in fact, and in his 
own estimation, a loyal Presbyterian, would be to give a 
very faint notion of his devotion to the Church of his bap- 
tism and his orders. He regarded it as a branch, and an 
essential one, of the Church Catholic, pure from every stain 
of false doctrine, possessed of an almost ideal holiness. It 
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was invested to him with a sort of personeity, and he served 
it as in Fouqué’s beautiful fiction Aslauga’s knight served 
his mystic mistress. 

He could see, indeed, shortcomings, but these were the 
faults of individuals or of aggregations of individuals. Of 
herself he speaks thus : 


“ Remember how your fathers, the common people of a former 
age, loved her, and for her sake made want their portion, and 
the waste wilderness their abode, and arms their unwonted occu- 
pation. Remember how she sprung from their hearty love and 
embrace of God’s Word, and their hatred of intermeddling men. 
They dressed her vineyard, and it became fruitful ; they defended 
it, and it became strong and terrible, and it did yield them wine 
and milk, while the nations around fed on sourest grapes. Your 
civil rights she gave you; your education that lifts you to sta- 
tions of confidence ; your high standard of moral purity, whence 
come your temperance and sobriety ; your taste for reading and 
knowledge, whence comes your adventure ; and lastly, your pru- 
dent and faithful character, which makes you welcome among 
the nations.” * 

He seems to the last to have believed that his country- 
men were sober and regarded wherever they might come. 

Thus, again, he speaks of the Presbyterian form of the 
Kirk, when already he had been some years in London, and 
his opinions on many subjects were changing. He is giving 
an ordination charge to a friend : 


“T would charge thee with thy duty as a Churchman, that is 
an ordained minister of the Kirk of Scotland, whom the Presby- 
tery have this day bound by solemn obligation to maintain the 
doctrine, discipline, laws and government thereof, which thou 
must study, imbuing thyself with the spirit of our reformers and 
martyrs and covenanters, and looking through the cloud of the 
Papal apostacy into the Presbyterian discipline and primitive 
worship of the Culdees. Thou art this day honoured to be a 
minister of the most primitive Church under heaven, not except- 
ing the Waldenses or Albigenses ; for though the apostacy had 
possession of the court of Scotland for about three centuries, it 
never had possession of the whole land ; in the western fastnesses 
of which the true fire continued to live upon the altar. I pray 
thee, brother, to remember this day that thou art the member of 
a Church which hath oft covenanted together for the purity of 
Christian policy [polity ?], to testify against all Papal and Prela- 








* Farewell Discourse at St. John’s, Glasgow: Works, Vol. III. p. 357. 
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tical invasions, which God built up in the whirlwind, and strength- 
ened in the midst of the storm.”* 


We suppose, however, he must have been very different 
to the majority of Scotch ministers then, as now, in that 
he seems always to have repudiated that whole system 
known as Calvinistic. He even defended the Westminster 
Confession from the charge of teaching particular redemp- 
tion, and said that if he believed that doctrine were em- 
bodied in it, he “would denounce it as an ungodly book, 
and move the Church to have it condemned of heresy, 
instead of exalting it as a standard of orthodoxy.’ It is 
true, indeed, that, so far as we can discover, these words 
were not written till 1833, but there can be no doubt that 
the teaching contained in them was that he had long and 
habitually put ferth. In his treatise, Of Judgment to Come, 
not reprinted in these volumes, published in 1823, he 
writes : 


“T allow that if God had actually consigned some portion of 
men to these awful abodes, brought them into being, bred them 
up in wicked training, that He might ship them off like Africans 
to work His pleasure in the infernal pit, I should have stood 
amazed and horror-struck, no less than they, and cried, Let such 
a tenet (the belief in hell) be hunted from the face of the earth, 
back again into the detestable brain that bred it.” 


It must not be thought, however, that he ever preached 
Universalism, or any sort of purgatory. Such doctrine he 
held to be “the most daring invasion upon the prerogative 
of God, the most monstrous abuse of His gracious revelation, 
and the most dangerous unloosing of its power over men.”§ 
His views on the Priesthood, that he was no mere minister 
—on the Sacraments, that they were no mere signs, but 
real means of grace, were already becoming those still held 
in the Catholic Apostolic Church, which are nearly identical 
with those held by the High-church Anglican school. The 
Bible was of course to him the “ Word of God,” much of it 
delivered in “oracles” and dark sayings. For the rest, he 
had a horror of what he considered false doctrine. “To the 





* Ordination Charge: Works, Vol. I. pp. 532, 533. 
+ Notes on the Standards of the Church of Scotland : Works, Vol. I. p. 641. 
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Papacy and to the Socinian thou owest no mercy. Unfold 
their vileness, cry against them with all thy might.”* He 
had an equal dread of liberal opinions. He spoke of “the 
serpent-cunning of the liberal spirit,” of “the irreligiousness 
of liberality,” of “our poor countrymen preyed on by Satan 
under the guise of liberality.” All the movements to which 
we now look back with pride and joy—Reform, some Con- 
tinental Revolutions, the Repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts—were to him simply intolerable and hateful. 
And by no uncommon inconsistency, he was in practice 
most loving and tolerant and tender, with a heart which 
beat with all who suffered in purse or in person, for the 
outcast sinner as for the afflicted saint. 

Such was Edward Irving when his preaching brought him 
into a notice which he never courted, and which never shook 
the simplicity of his life. He was no mob orator, nor fell 
into that dangerous snare of a popular preacher, to say the 
thing which pleases and draws. Men came to hear him 
because he and his eloquence were alike great ; there was 
no one else like him or near him. He seems to us to have 
been one of the three very great preachers during the pre- 
sent century, the others being Dr. Newman and the late 
Mr. Robertson, of Brighton. In mere pomp and majesty of 
words he was perhaps the superior of both, certainly of Dr. 
Newman, whose eloquence is always pruned and chastened ; 
but he wanted the power of concentration, of saying much 
in a few words. From the sermons of his great rivals sen- 
tences may be quoted, from Mr. Irving passages. Hence 
the bulk of these volumes. There is much thought there, 
vigorous and good, but spread over too large a surface ; the 
music of his own sentences would seem to have carried him 
away. He lacked the systematic training of an English 
university, and, whether from want of time or from under- 
valuing secular studies, he was never a student, neither did 
he keep up with what was best in the current literature of 
the time. These drawbacks were little felt when the living 
voice of the man breathed out its mighty music to eager 
listeners ; they are painfully apparent now ; and the thought 
is often lost in the manifold coils of the language, rather 
than unfolded by it. 
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But who can wonder that, if for nothing else, people came 
in crowds to hear such words as these: 


“For truly I abominate the spirit of ascetic and ignorant de- 
votion, which to make men spiritual would deprive them of the 
recreations of sense, and spoil them of the high pleasures of in- 
tellect ; would make them crouch every noble part of manhood, 
disguise every high propensity of nature, school into slavishness 
every ardent imagination, and bind in shackles every high adven- 
ture, in order to present unto God a minced and emasculated 
pigmy of that creature which He made a little lower than the 
angels, and a fraction of those talents which He made able to 
scan the highest heavens. Away with the notion to the cells of 
monks and the grates of nuns and the caves of hermits—it is 
not for the honour of man, nor for the glory of God. Spiritual 
life is that which pervades everything with a divine vigour— 
stirring up and awakening lethargic faculties, calling in roving 
and wicked thoughts, husbanding time, enlightening conscience, 
piloting all the courses, filling all the sails of action, that we may 
make a demonstration for God ten times greater than the demon- 
stration we were making for sense, for intellect or for morals.” * 

Or again, the following passage, in which he pleads the 
cause of the Mendicity Society : 

“ First, for the conviction of those who come forth out-of-doors 
to solicit, I commend to you the support of the Mendicity Society, 
which undertakes on a large scale the inquisition of those cha- 
racters whom no private inspection could wind through all their 
deceitful haunts. Their tickets will relieve your charitable feel- 
ings when they are excited by street petition ; their inspection 
will take care that your charitable feelings are not cast away 
upon the undeserving. But it is not street solicitors, but misery 
in its thousand retixring forms of shame, poverty struggling hard 
to keep its head above the wave, worth pining in neglect, iniquity 
trampled over by necessity, shame waiting for forgiveness, heart- 
sick vice longing for virtuous paths, dishonour too severely 
punished, virtue too severely tried, health prostrated through 
over-exertion of body and over-anxiety of mind, disease preying 
upon famished frames, the wants of nature unsupplied, souls un- 
evangelized, children uneducatedg wives and families deserted or 
borne down by graceless husbands and unaffectionate fathers. 
These and a thousand other forms of misery harbour unseen, and 
cry to Heaven for redress; and Heaven crieth to men in this 
holy book, but men hear not, and the abject miserables perish 
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for evermore. Ohon! Onon! a fancy cometh upon my brain 
which I dare hardly utter, lest it overwhelm the feeling of this 
assembly, and unman myself into unbecoming weeping. I fancy 
in some sad abode of this city, upon some unvisited pallet of 
straw, a man, a Christian man, pining, perishing without an 
attendant, looking his last upon nakedness and misery, feeling 
his last in the pangs of hunger and thirst. The righteous spirit 
of the man being disembodied, I fancy him to myself arising to 
Heaven, encircled by an attendance of celestial spirits, daughters 
of mercy, who waited upon his soul when mankind deserted his 
body—this attended spirit I fancy rising up to the habitation of 
God, and reporting in the righteous ear of the Governor of the 
earth how it fared with him amidst all the extravagance and out- 
lay of this city. And saith the indignant Governor of men, 
‘They had not a morsel of bread nor a drop of water to bestow 
upon My saint. Who of My angels will go for Me where I shall 
send? Go, thou angel of famine, break the growing ear with 
thy wing, and let mildew feed upon their meal. Go, thou angel 
of plague, and shake thy wings once more over the devoted city. 
Go, thou angel of fire, and consume all the neighbourhood where 
My saint suffered unheeded and unpitied. Burn it; and let its 
flame not quench till their pavilions are a heap of smouldering 
ashes.’”’ * 


For the way in which Mr. Irving's ministry was sought, 
how the congregation soon outgrew the chapel, and flooded 
the large church built in its stead, how the spirit of the 
man burnt clear and steady, untroubled by gusts of applause, 
undimmed by the coarse incense of praise, we must refer 
our readers to Mrs. Oliphant. In her pages they will also 
find that “with the flatterers were busy mockers who gnashed 
upon him with their teeth.” No man on such an eminence 
was ever free from them, and the usual mode of attack is 
to raise a cry of heresy, as they did in Mr. Irving’s case. 
He had spoken and taught heterodoxy, they said, about the 
human nature of Christ. This is a point we are scarcely 
competent to discuss. We start from different premisses to 
those both of Irving and his opponents. No doubts had 
crossed tlieir minds but that “the prophets predicted Jesus 
of Nazareth knowingly and almost by name. No suspicion 
that the earlier chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke’s Gos- 
pels had grown out of a faith, rather than a faith out of 


* Works, Vol. II. pp. 48, 49. 
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them, had occurred to them. A whole gigantic system of 
scriptural interpretation, which is not ours, was necessarily 
theirs. We could no more attempt to decide between Mr. 
Irving and his opponents, than a modern astronomer between 
shades of difference in the views of two people who alike 
believe that the earth is the centre of the universe. But 
so far as we can understand and enter into the controversy, 
Mr. Irving’s position seems the more human and reasonable 
of the two. Despairing of the attempt to make the matter 
quite clear to ourselves, much less to our readers, we must 
let Mr. Irving speak for himself. 

“The great point between us, the precious truth for which we 
contend, is not whether Christ’s flesh was holy—for surely the 
man who saith we deny this blasphemeth against the manifest 
truth—but whether during His life it was ome with us in all its 
infirmities and liabilities to temptation, or whether by the mira- 
culous generation it underwent a change, so as to make it a dif- 
ferent body from the rest of the brethren. They argue for an 
identity of origin merely ; we argue for an identity of life also. 
They argue for an inherent holiness; we argue for a holiness 
maintained by the person of the Son, through the operation of 
the. Holy Ghost. They say that though His body was changed 
in the generation, He was still our fellow in all temptations and 
sympathies ; we deny that it could be so; for change is change, 
and if His body was changed in the conception, it was not in its 
life as ours is. In one word, we present believers with a real 
life ; a suffering mortal flesh ; a real death and a real resurrection 
of this flesh of ours ; they present the life, death and resurrection 
of a changed flesh ; and so create a chasm between Him and us 
which no knowledge, not even imagination, can overleap. And 
in so doing they subvert all foundations: there is nothing left 
standing in our faith of Godhead, in our hopes of manhood.” * 


It was on such an abstruse, difficult, intricate matter as 
this that the clamour was raised, which ended in a legal 
rejection from the Kirk of Scotland of this its greatest son. 
When such crisis came, however, a new Church had already 
risen up in spite of, though out of the body of London Pres- 
byterians, which could confer on Irving, as he considered, 
higher orders than those he forfeited, and holding an autho- 
rity yet more divine. 

The special doctrine of our Lord’s humanity was one 
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only of three subjects which were at this period occupying 
his mind. In common with many others brought up in 
various churches and schools of thought, he was searching 
into the meaning of what was called unfulfilled prophecy. 
There are those who still busy themselves with such divine 
riddles, but they are not men of mark ; saner and sounder 
views have taken the place of those which degraded the 
prophet to the level of the Pythian priestess, and made the 
man of spiritual insight, causing him to tell forth eternal 
laws, into a mere soothsayer gifted with second-sight. Then, 
however, almost all men believed that modern history was 
enwrapped in these ancient oracles; that with the right key, 
could one only find it, the secrets of those times, confused 
politically and socially, would open to the diligent student 
of prophecy. And since almost all prophets had spoken 
of a day of God to dawn on a darkened people, since Christ 
and his apostles had spoken of his second coming, what 
could these confusions mean, but that the day of the Lord 
was at hand, and a coming of Christ in glory ? 

With such expectations earnest students of their Bibles 
met year after year at Albury, the house of the late Mr. Henry 
Drummond, and what they sought they found ; for in Bibli- 
cal studies Mr. Carlyle’s dictum is pre-eminently true, that 
the eye only sees that which it brings with it the power of 
seeing. The study of prophecy spread through all classes, 
the signs of the last days were eagerly expected, and as a 
matter of course they were not long withheld. Like causes 
always produce like effects, and the spiritual excitement 
which in one Church produced L’Estatica, in another gave 
birth to the Gift of Tongues, and in both to Miracles. 

But this close study of the Bible gave rise to another 
train of thought. These phenomena which now were re- 
curring had taken place in apostolic days ; it would seem 
as if they belonged to a pure and true condition of the 
Church from which she had fallen. Would not God restore 
again the entire and true constitution of the Church before 
Christ came again to receive her to himself? Tongues, 
Prophets, Apostles, all followed in a natural order, and 
the word once more was confirmed by signs following. 
Absurd ! do our readers say? We beg them to read two 
Essays in Vol. V. of these collected works on “The Church” 
and “The Gifts of the Holy Ghost,” dates unfortunately 
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not given, and which it is impossible to condense, that they 
may see what can be said for them. We are bound to 
admit that from the orthodox point of view there is a very 
strong case for all these. If prophecy is indeed foretelling, 
when was the power withdrawn? If by miracles God's 
laws were once reversed, when did they cease? The account 
of the speaking in tongues in the Corinthian Church, cer- 
tainly leads to the impression that it was an ecstatic, and, 
to the multitude, incomprehensible utterance ; the supposi- 
tion that the apostles were an order of men intended to 
continue, stands on nearly or quite as good grounds as the 
declaration of the Church of England, that “it is evident 
unto all men diligently reading the holy Scripture and 
ancient authors, that from the apostles’ time there have 
been three orders of ministers in Christ's Church: Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons.” For men’s sins these apostles, who 
alone could fit the Church for Christ, had been with- 
drawn ; now, perhaps, in answer to prayer they would be 
restored, before the coming of the Lord. And since prayer 
has a wonderful tendency to beget an answer to itself, 
restored they were before men had prayed for them very 
long. 

We have not the space to go into the history of the 
gradual outpouring of the gifts, or of the restoration of the 
apostles, aud the organization of the Church. This only 
we can say as having given much patient thought to this 
subject for years, and speaking with intimate knowledge 
of many members of the Catholic Apostolic Church: we 
earnestly beg our readers to dismiss once for all from their 
minds in connection with this movement all idea of im- 
posture or impiety. The question is far deeper than this, 
and on the opinion we form of these manifestations, soberly 
considered, will depend our opinion of apostolic and all 
miracles, all prophecy, all ecstacy, whether of Mary Camp- 
bell, of Fernicarry, or of St. Paul raised in spirit to 
heaven. 

But however these gifts and manifestations fell into 
their natural places in a new Church after apostles were 
“restored,” it is obvious that speaking in tongues was 
strangely incongruous with the decorous dullness of Pres- 
byterian ritual. Hence the scandal was great when the 
revival passed into the Regent Square Church, after ser- 
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mons from its pastor on the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit. His own struggle was great between his belief that 
these manifestations were of God and his desire of order 
in public worship. But it could end only one way. It 
was impossible to “resist God.” The tongues and prophetic 
utterances became more and more frequent, the alarm of 
his Presbytery greater, and the doors of his Church were 
at last for ever closed against him in the first week in 
May 1832. Though, however, his Presbytery were not with 
him, he was followed by almost his whole church, con- 
sisting of 800 communicants, to whom he continued still 
to minister as a clergyman of the Scotch Church. He had 
ceased to hold office in Regent Square, but his orders were 
still intact, nor was it pretended these acts were such 
as to call for his deposition, however discordant they may 
have been with time-honoured ritual arrangement. 

The congregation, after some wandering homelessness, 
found refuge in a picture-gallery in Newman Street, over 
the door of which till a very few years since were still 
printed the words, Catholic Apostolic Church, and where 
they remained till the opening of the great and conspicuous 
building in Gordon Square. Here it was that the organiza- 
tion and ceremonies began to thrust aside the old Presby- 
terian forms and gain a somewhat of Catholic magnificence. 
Here it was that by the voice of Prophecy six apostles were 
called out to rule the Church, before Mr. Irving’s death. 
After that date six more were added, making up the 
mystical number, that of the first college of apostles, and 
of the twelve tribes. These, we believe, were understood 
to represent the different parts or districts of Christendom 
over which the restored apostles were to bear rule. Mr. 
Irving was not called as an apostle, nor was he, we believe, 
a prophet, neither did he speak with tongues. But he 
remained, as he had ever been, the chief pastor of that 
congregation, the Angel, as the minister in charge of each 
church began to be called. He was not shelved in any degree 
or slighted, and though the details of what took place were 
ordered by others in prophecy, yet the whole was what he 
had prayed for and foreseen as necessary in his estimation 
to the perfectness and well-being of the Church. So in 
ordering and building up his people under, as it seemed 
to him, the immediate direction of God's Spirit, passed the 
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rest of this year. In the spring of 1833, he was summoned 
to appear before the Presbytery of Annan, which had or- 
dained him, on the old charge of heresy, and on that ground 
he was deposed. 

By this time it would seem his lofty views of the autho- 
rity of the Church of Scotland had given place to a more 
moderate estimate of what she had granted or could take 
away. His commission at least to preach came far more 
directly from heaven than was the case by means of 
orders so conferred. Hence we find he had no scruple in 
making a preaching tour of a few days through his native 
district. And naturally enough, holding the strong views he 
did on the subject of the doctrine which was in controversy, 
he denounced the Church as having disowned her Lord. 
Hence he returned to London to resume his position in his 
own Church. 

Here it was that a circumstance occurred which Mrs. 
Oliphant has related in her own way, a way considered 
most inaccurate by Mr. Irving’s own family, and by the 
members of his Church, who well know that whereof they 
speak. We give Mrs. Oliphant’s words. 


“ Deposed by his mother Church, he returned to Newman 
Street, to the little community which according to ordinary ideas 
he himself had originated and brought together, and of which he 
was supposed to be the ruling influence, and when he arrived 
there with his wounded heart, he was received, not with extra- 
ordinary honour as a martyr, but with an immediate interdict 
‘in the power,’ forbidding him to exercise any priestly function, 
to administer sacraments, or to assume anything out of the pro- 
vince of a deacon, the lowest office in the newly-formed Church. 
One of his relations writes with affectionate indignation that he 
was not permitted even to preach, except in those less sacred 
assemblies in which the outer world of unbelievers were admitted 
to meet the Church. Such an inconceivable indignity, according 
to all human rules, did the spiritual authorities whom his con- 
stant and steadfast faith had made masters of his flock put upon 
their former leader. ... . Those lingering March days glided on 
through all the oft devotions of the Church ; the prophets spoke, 
and the elders ruled ; but in the midst of them Irving waited, 
listening wistfully if perhaps the voice from heaven might come 
to restore him to that office which was the vocation of his life. 
At last, while he sat in the lowest place, .... the utterance once 
more called the forlorn but dauntless warrior to take up his arms. 
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.... That office in which for so many sorrowful days his sur- 
prised soul had been stopped short and put aside, was restored 
to him..... Meanwhile domestic anxiety once more came in to 
heighten his other troubles, and the youngest of his children fell 
ill. ‘His mother said that the Lord had punished their child 
for their sin,’ writes Mrs. Hamilton (Mrs. Irving’s sister) in April, 
‘which sin I think they conceive specially to be Edward’s having 
remained in Scotland, after meeting with the Presbytery,’ an 
error for which she proceeds to say he was sharply rebuked by 
the Church after he returned.” * 

The italics in the above extracts are our own, to draw 
attention to those words by which point is lent to a most 
inaccurate statement. It has been contradicted, with dates 
which take the colour from Mrs. Oliphant’s narrative, by 
a writer in Fraser’s Magazine ; by Mr. Cardale, who re- 
ordained Mr. Irving, writing from memory ; by still nearer 
and closer friends in private letters to the author. The 
text stands as it did, and only one of these contradictions 
finds its way into a note. Mr. Kinglake has taken the same 
line about some of the unanswerable criticisms on his book, 
and we fear it is a practice which may grow ; it is one alike 
offensive and dishonest, since it refuses to believe those 
alone who are intimately acquainted with the circumstances, 
and suppresses evidence on which readers might form their 
own opinion. Mr. Cardale writes as one not quite certain 
of his dates, though he has said what to any candid mind 
ought to have carried conviction ; these dates we are able 
to give accurately. 

He was deposed by the Presbytery on Wednesday, March 
13, 1833. On Saturday he wrote to his wife, dated “Sum- 
merhill by Dumfries,’ March 16th, 1833. He says: 


“To-day I preach on the sands at 1 o'clock; to-morrow” 
(which must have been Sunday, March 17th) “I worship with 
the flock in the forenoon, in the morning and afternoon I preach. 
....+ On Monday” (March 18) “I proceed to Castle Douglas 
about noon to preach, and in the afternoon at Kirkcudbright.” 
“ On Tuesday” (March 19) I spend the time as shall arrange 
it. To be back here on Wednesday” (March 20), “the market 
day, to preach, and then proceed through Lochmaben, Lockerby, 
Ecclefechan, Kirkpatrick, Graitney, Dornoch, and back to Annan, 
—the Lord furthering me and blessing me through your prayers. 
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Nevertheless, if I receive any call home, I am at the Lord’s bid- 
ding.” * 

Now here is not only no regret expressed for what had 
just passed, but a feeling that he was about his Master's 
business, and an expectation that he might be called home, 
not as from “sin,’ but for a higher work. He left himself 
six places to visit after Wednesday, March 20th, for which 
we must surely allow him the three remaining days, bringing 
him back to Annan on Sunday, the 24th. Between this 
day and Sunday, the 31st, he returned to London, and, says 
Mr. Cardale,+ “reswmed all his accustomed duties.” On the 
3lst (Mr. Cardale is uncertain as to the date, but that we 
have given is accurate), “as he was proceeding to baptize 
an infant, there was a word spoken to the effect that what 
the Church of Scotland had given, the Church of Scotland 
could withdraw, and therefore that he should not administer 
the sacraments until he should again receive ordination.” 
Mrs. Oliphant mentions a letter to Mr. Dow, in which Mr. 
Irving exults over what had occurred ; it is given in Fraser's 
Magazine, Jan. 1863; but she does not name the fact that 
the being “sharply rebuked in the Church,” has been flatly 
contradicted by his own family ; while Mrs. Hamilton, 
who says that he had been so rebuked, was one of those 
who had not followed his teaching or his fortunes, and 
was therefore disposed to see the dark side of all that was 
done towards him by those who had been more loyal than 
her husband and herself, though their personal affection 
remained as strong as ever. 

But more than this: it is evident that if Irving’s congre- 
gation had followed his teaching on the sacraments, he 
could not administer them without ordination. His priest- 
hood was taken away, and he must wait for its re-imposition. 
His proceeding to baptize was a mechanical, though incon- 
sistent act; his stoppage was in accordance with all that 
he had taught, and was thankfully accepted. But he was 
ordained on Friday, April 5th, Good Friday, before any 
other sacraments needed administration ; there was never 
from the first the smallest doubt about it or delay, so 
that “the lingering March days” and the “perhaps” are 
untrue in fact and insinuation. “I know,” says one who 
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has most reason at once to know and speak feelingly,—* I 
know it to be utterly false that he was in any way slighted 
by those to whom he returned after his deposition at 
Annan.”* We need not go into other matters, in which, 
as it seems, Mrs. Oliphant is equally unfair to Edward 
Irving’s friends and Church. He was a great and good man ; 
but one who is such is recognized by his own intrinsic 
nobleness ; it adds nothing to the human stature to endea- 
vour to debase those who stand round him. Gulliver was 
not himself greater, but made to seem in a somewhat ridi- 
culous and unworthy position, when he was planted in the 
kingdom of Lilliput. So unreal a world has Mrs. Oliphant 
raised round her hero from want of sympathy with his true 
spiritual life. 

In the full development and organization of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, Edward Irving would have seen the 
earthly reward of his labours ; he heartily acquiesced in all 
that was done, and as each apostle was called out he saw 
in him another herald and earnest of his returning Lord. 
His trials were by no means from within the Church, but 
from officious friends without, who strove with him against 
convictions which were a part of his very self. 

We do not profess to understand the present position of 
the Catholic Apostolic Church with reference to the coming 
of the Lord ; we only imagine they believe with more entire 
reality what other orthodox churches also profess to hold ; 
but then the Saviour was held to be very near, even at the 
door,—so near that missionary work seemed useless, and 
vigorous out-door preaching vain, when He was coming 
whose great reign on earth would restore all things. The 
faith was the revival of pure Catholic teaching, the Church 
that which Christ had established ; and in that faith, within 
that body, Irving waited for his Lord. 

His unceasing labours had told on his frame; friends 
urged his seeking a warmer southern clime ; but work, en- 
tirely self-imposed, took him once more to Scotland, to build 
up in the faith churches which had already given in their 
adhesion to the restored apostles. The only rest he would 
give himself was that he went by way of Wales, and lingered 
a little as he went in the fair September weather of 1834. 
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But from Liverpool, in October, he wrote for his wife, who 
hurried up to nurse him, and went with him to Glasgow. 
There, trusting almost to the last that a miracle would be 
wrought to raise him up and enable him, still in life, to 
meet his Lord, he died on Sunday, December 7th. But 
though he had not expected this end, it could have no 
terror for a man so brave, so true, so pure, who had, more- 
over, borne the thought of the dread Judge of quick and 
dead coming at once to meet him face to face. His last 
words were, “IfI die, I die unto the Lord. Amen.” “ After 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” He is in the hands of 
God, and there is scarce need to pray over him the old 
Catholic prayer, “ Requiescat in Pace.” 

It was a noble life which ended thus, and it ended, as so 
many others have done, in success or in failure, according 
to the point from which we view it. Failure, if Mr. Carlyle’s 
estimate be true. “Ever wilder waxed the confusion with- 
out and within. The misguided, noble-minded, had now 
nothing left to do but die.”* Failure, if orthodoxy on the 
Scottish pattern is the desirable and beautiful thing Scotch- 
men deem it. Failure, if to find, when death comes, one 
mistake in belief, while in all other respects the soul is 
comforted in the calmness of an absolute trust. But if to 
build up a great congregation in rare devotion of life and 
purity of morals is good—if amid temptation to vanity and 
pride and lust of power it be noble to keep a heart simple 
and leal as that of a little child—if to have left on men’s 
memories, even of those who differ most widely, an impres- 
sion of rare personal holiness, is to succeed, then Edward 
Irving's life was no failure. 

He whose work we have thus endeavoured to sketch and 
estimate, would have had no toleration for us, much as we 
admire him. Doctrines which we do not hold were to him 
the very foundation of truth, and they who were not with 
him were fighting against God. Our admiration for him, 
and his detestation of the liberal spirit in all things, and 
specially in theology, make him a most fitting centre for 
certain thoughts not without deep importance in these our 
days. 

When we contrast our own opinions—and by this we 
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mean the general tone and current of liberal thought— 
with those forms of orthodoxy with which we usually come 
in contact, there are for the most part certain disturbing 
elements which hinder our fair judgment, and tend to 
introduce a certain acrimoniousness of controversy into 
subjects which need dispassionate calmness. If we think 
of Rome, a host of social and political questions trouble the 
theological atmosphere. It was in opposition to Roman 
dogma that the liberal spirit first clothed itself in definite 
form. There are details of the mode in which Rome pre- 
sents Catholicity, that catch men’s attention and draw them 
off from an examination of principles. Within the Church 
of England, the liberal and catholic tendencies of the day 
are in remarkable juxtaposition, yet it may not be denied 
that liberals are in a minority ; that it is conceivable their 
position may become untenable ; the status of neither party 
is sufficiently defined to enable us to consider impartially 
the struggle which may come so near our own doors. For 
without or within its pale, loyal sons or open enemies, no 
Englishman would deny that great organization to have a 
power and an interest extending very widely beyond its 
own borders. The Eastern Church is too far from us to 
enable us to look on it with any familiarity of intimate 
inspection ; the Kirk of Scotland and the orthodox Dis- 
senters claim to be Protestant, while insisting on dogma 
with a more than Papal pertinacity. 

But here is a body, close to, yet apart from us, which we 
can study free from all disturbing influences, sprung from 
a Protestantism which would repudiate our judgment when 
we dare call it bastard and incomplete, naming itself 
Catholic, yet neither Roman, nor Anglican, nor Greek. In 
it we see dogma, so soon as it strives to be more than the 
mere shibboleth of partizanship, becoming retrograde, and 
setting itself directly at issue with modern thought. In it 
is shewn in a most marked manner the tendency to regard 
the Church, not as the whole of mankind considered on 
the religious side, gradually led nearer and nearer to God, 
feeling its way to Him by the powers He has given, but as 
an Ecclesia, called out and standing over against a sinful 
world, into whose ear are whispered divine intimations of 
truth not given or to be given to all. In it is seen the 
logical issue of such belief, hinted and implied more or less 
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in other Churches also, the expectation of a day when a 
personal Antichrist shall stand opposed to a personal 
Christ, who shall destroy for ever all that is against Him. 
In it there is not seen, nor within any dogmatic Church 
except by sufferance, any conception of the work of Christ 
and God as the rising of some great wave, which drowns 
none, but bears all floating on its bosom into new lands 
and the light of a fuller day. In it is not seen, nor can be 
seen, any expectation of a reign of God which shall be 
established in the conversion of all and the destruction of 
none. 

Yet this is the hope which in the hearts of men is rising 
ever clearer, which finds expression from within dogmatic 
Churches, declaring itself not inconsistent with their for- 
mularies, though contrary to the popular opinion of their 
members ; this is one great root of the growing controversy 
between the spirit of the past in religion, and the awakening 
spirit of the future. The time is fast coming, as it seems 
to us, when it will no longer be possible to hold to both 
sides, to be Catholic without following out Catholic prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusion, or Protestant without 
rejecting all dogmatic teaching. The ranks of each side 
will close up, distant bands coalesce, and the battle, no 
more of Creeds but of Principles, will draw into a closer 
battle-field. This is the meaning of the “Association for 
the Unity of Christendom,” of the alliance of High-church- 
men and Evangelicals, as in recent movements in the 
Church of England ; this, of Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon. And 
though the Catholic Apostolic Church seems to hold aloof, 
its end is the same, and in great measure its tactics and 
operations. 

But as in the stress of real battle, though different nations 
and modes of fight may find themselves on the same field, 
needs must there shall be one leader, and one plan of attack 
or defence—as in the imminent danger time-honoured insti- 
tutions give way before the mode of the majority—so, it 
seems to us, is Rome not unlikely to carry her way, arid be 
recognized as the army which is to resist the march of 
modern thought; that within her may be absorbed all of 
Catholicism, however widely parts of it may now seem 
opposed ; or at all events that such will be the line of events 
in this our western Christendom. 
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If such crisis shall come, or even as there shall seem to 
be a tendency towards it, there will be, there is, a difficulty 
which we must face. Our intellectual life, our sympathies, 
our hopes, are with the new—our devotional life is nourished 
by the old. We must face the fact that liberal men of many 
churches may be cast out, creedless and homeless, before 
the day come when fact and belief shall be in perfect har- 
mony, the intellect and the feelings altogether reconciled. 
It will be hard to bear if such an alternative shall be pre- 
sented, yet looking forward to its possibility renders it easier ; 
and there is less danger of our doing as some have done,— 
dare to walk with Freedom a little way—then, fearful of the 
stormy wild through which they needs must pass before 
they gain the settled seat of peace, turn back to hide their 
shivering spirits in the mantle of her who sits upon the 
Seven Hills. 

We have learnt lessons from Edward Irving and his 
Church quite other than he or they would teach us. We 
find ourselves in different camps, and the words which are 
the weapons on either side are sometimes edged, and smite 
hard. But when the battle is done, and the wider policy 
is seen, which brought about divisions,—when the land of 
peace is gained, those are none the worse, but rather the 
better friends, who remember that once they strove for what 
they thought the righteous cause, foot to foot and sword to 
sword. 

C. KEGAN PAUL. 


VI.—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


A MOTION, made by an Irish Member at the close of the 
last Parliamentary session, and which received little and 
rather slighting notice at the time, has raised some issues, 
both practical and theoretical, in the province of education, 
of very grave importance. The motion was a demand for 
a Charter for a Roman Catholic College established some 
twelve years ago in Dublin, and commonly known as “The 
Catholic University,” though hitherto without the power of 
granting degrees. It was met on the part of the Govern- 
ment by a counter proposal, to the effect, that, instead of 
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constituting a new University in Ireland by the grant of a 
charter, the Catholic establishment should be affiliated as a 
distinct college on one of the universities which now exist, 
to wit, the Queen’s. This compromise was eagerly embraced 
by the mover, and in general by the representatives of the 
Catholic party in Parliament, Mr. Hennessy being the single 
dissentient. The precise form which the Government scheme 
is destined to take is not yet known; but it has been 
shadowed forth in a series of announcements which purport 
to be authoritative, and which—as they proceed from the 
section of Catholics whom the concession is designed to 
conciliate, and who have certainly through their leaders 
been in communication with the Government—may be 
assumed to embody, with more or less exactitude, the prin- 
cipal features of the pending arrangement ; and the prospect 
has elicited a discussion which at all events exhibits very 
clearly the hopes and fears of the supporters and opponents 
of the proposed change. These hopes and fears alike point 
to the same result—a re-modelling of the liberal and “mixed” 
system of State education hitherto maintained in Ireland 
in a denominational, which in the present instance means 
an ultramontane, seuse—to a direct reversal therefore of the 
policy pursued in that country for the last thirty years. 
When we add that the controversy has brought up, in a 
practical shape, some of the nicest and most perplexing 
problems regarding the relations of the State to education, 
it will be seen that the occurrence is highly deserving of 
attentive study, whether we regard its bearing on the wel- 
fare of Ireland or on the prospects of educational progress. 
We shall perhaps best introduce the reader to this con- 
troversy by a brief narrative of what has been done in re- 
cent years in promoting that department of education in 
Ireland which is the subject of the present discussion. 
Down to 1845, Trinity College, with the Dublin University, 
formed the only provision made for the higher secular learn- 
ing in Ireland. Founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
for the purpose of promoting the Protestant religion, its 
constitution and character were suitable to the circumstances 
of its origin. We shall perhaps convey a sufficiently precise 
notion for our present purpose of this establishment, if we say 
that it belongs, with many differences in detail, to the same 
order of educational bodies of which Oxford and Cambridge 
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are the type in this country. It was of course inevitable 
that, as originally constituted, its basis should be rigidly 
sectarian ; every religious denomination, but that established 
by law, was excluded alike from its degrees and its emolu- 
ments. But towards the end of the last century, under the 
influence of the more liberal ideas which then began to 
prevail, Trinity College opened its doors to Roman Catholics 
for admission to degrees ; and a succession of measures, 
introduced at intervals from that period, and conceived in 
a spirit of consistent liberality, has placed it now in a posi- 
tion very decidedly in advance, in point of comprehensive- 
ness and national character, of either of our ancient univer- 
sities ; Roman Catholics and Dissenters being now freely ad- 
mitted to all its degrees, except those of divinity, to its senate 
and parliamentary constituency, and to a large share of its 
emoluments. In spite, however, of these substantial reforms, 
it would scarcely, we should imagine, be maintained by any 
candid Churchman, that Trinity College—retaining, as it 
still did, its essentially Protestant character, its Protestant 
traditions, and still excluding all but Protestants from its 
higher distinctions—formed an adequate provision for the 
higher education in a country of which three-fourths of the 
population were Roman Catholics. This was the view taken 
by a Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1835, of which the late Sir Thomas Wyse was chairman. 
Among other recommendations of this Committee was one 
for the establishment of four colleges, one in each of the 
provinces of Ireland, which should extend to that portion 
of the people not already provided for in the National 
Schools the opportunity of an education, to borrow the 
language of the Report, “of the most improved character,” 
“general, common to all, without distinction of class or 
creed.” The policy advocated in the Report was adopted 
by the Government of Sir Robert Peel. It was determined 
to supplement the Elizabethan university by institutions 
conceived in the spirit of modern times, and directed to 
promote the interests of all classes of the community. In 
1845, two measures were introduced ; one for the re-con- 
stitution of Maynooth on an independent footing, and 
with a liberal endowment, as a seminary for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood ; and the other for the establishment, 
in the interest of the laity, of three provincial colleges in 
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Belfast, Cork and Galway, constituted on the principle of 
strict religious equality, and designed to attract the various 
religious denominations to receive there an education in 
common: in the words of Sir James Graham, in the speech 
in which he introduced the measure, “The new Collegiate 
System was avowedly an extension, and nothing more than 
an extension, of the present system of National Education” 
—|that system established in 1831 on the basis of “com- 
bined secular and separate religious instruction,” and which 
had already, in 1845, achieved a remarkable success]— 
“from the children of the humblest to the children of the 
upper and middle classes.” 

Such was the origin of the Queen’s Colleges : they were 
opened in 1849; and in 1850, in conformity with the ori- 
ginal conception of the scheme, the Charter was granted by 
which the Queen’s University was founded. In the words 
of the Charter, its object was “to render complete and 
satisfactory the courses of education to be followed by 
students in the said Colleges,” and with a view to this, to 
invest it with the power “of granting all such degrees as 
are granted by other Universities or Colleges to students 
who shall have completed in any one or other of the Col- 
leges the courses of education prescribed and directed for 
the several degrees :”—the University was thus the natural 
completion and crown of the collegiate edifice. We need 
only further say, as regards this part of the case, that, while 
considerable powers were assigned to the local Colleges, the 
general government of the central institution, including the 
fixing of the courses of study for degrees and the appoint- 
ment of University examiners, was placed with the Chan- 
cellor and Senate of the Queen’s University. 

And now we would ask the reader’s attention to an 
important part of this story—the attitude assumed by the 
Roman Catholic community towards the new institutions. 
It was the expectation of the Government of that day— 
surely not an unreasonable one, considering the essential 
fairness, and, account being taken of the grant to Maynooth, 
even liberality, of the arrangement, and further that the 
scheme was but an extension to the higher education of 
that plan which had already in the primary schools of the 
National System been received amongst Roman Catholics 
with all but universal favour—that the Queen’s Colleges 
and their University would have been accepted by priest 
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and people in the spirit in which they were offered. And 
for a brief moment there was every prospect that this 
expectation would be realized in the fullest sense. Doctors 
Murray and Croly occupied then, as Archbishop of Dublin 
and Primate, the highest places in the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church: they had both from the first accepted with cordial 
loyalty the principle of the National System, which they had 
aided in working, and the success of which was largely due 
to their enlightened efforts. They were now, with other 
leading members of the hierarchy, in communication with 
the Government on the subject of the Queen’s Colleges. 
With such negotiators the Government had no difficulty 
in coming to an understanding. The statutes were drawn 
up, submitted to their inspection, and approved. It was 
admitted that the securities provided for the protection of 
“faith and morals” were ample. It will probably sound 
strange to many people now that amongst the names of the 
original members of the Queen’s University Senate the third 
in order is that of Daniel Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin. The priesthood, indeed, were not unanimous : 
there was an active dissentient minority ; but looking to 
the influence then exercised by Doctors Murray and Croly, 
one can hardly doubt that a few more years of their gentle 
and enlightened rule would have carried with them in sup- 
port of the Colleges, as it had already carried with them in 
support of the National Schools, the great body of the 
priesthood. Most unfortunately for peace and educational 
progress in Ireland, just at this time—the same year in 
which the Queen’s Colleges were opened—Dr. Croly died ; 
and he was followed, two years later, by his abler coad- 
jutor. The successor to each was Dr. Cullen, who, appointed 
in the first instance to the See of Armagh—through a 
stretch of papal authority exercised in defiance of the im- 
memorial usage of the Irish Church, according to which 
the dignissimus of those recommended for the honour by 
the clergy of the diocese is selected—was, on the death of 
Murray, transferred to Dublin. Dr. Cullen’s preparation 
for the post he was now called to fill had been a sojourn of 
some thirty years in Rome, where, in the capacity of Di- 
rector of the lrish Department of the Papal Government, he 
had made himself conspicuous as a zealous supporter of all 
the extremest pretensions of the ecclesiastical party. It was 
indeed avowedly to advance the aims of ultramontane policy 
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that he was sent to Ireland, the better to equip him for 
which service he was furnished with the further autho- 
rity and distinction of Apostolic Delegate. Dr. Cullen had 
scarcely entered on his mission, when, we must own with 
true instinct, he laid his hand upon the State system of 
mixed education, as presenting the most formidable obstacle 
to his aims. He at once denounced it, alike in the higher 
and the primary department; and—the Queen’s Colleges 
then just opened, and still struggling with the difficulties 
of a début made in the face of much carefully prepared 
odium—one of his first acts was to summon the Synod of 
Thurles for the express purpose of condemning them. As all 
the world knows, the Colleges were condemned ; but it is a 
noteworthy fact—as shewing how entirely the course which 
the Roman Catholic clergy have since followed has been 
due to the foreign influences imported by Dr. Cullen into 
the Irish Church—that the condemnation was only carried 
by a majority of one ; not only this, but—what may not 
be so well known—even this slender triumph was obtained 
by questionable means—through an accident improved by 
an artifice. During the sitting of the Synod, a bishop, 
known to be favourable to the Colleges, fell sick: his 
place was at once filled by Dr. Cullen with a delegate of 
opposite views ; the sick bishop recovered ; but it was not 
deemed advisable to restore him to his place till the vote 
on the Colleges had been taken. The Queen’s Colleges 
were thus condemned; and the next step was to start a 
rival in the same field. For this purpose an apostolic brief 
was obtained, addressed to “the bishops of Ireland,” autho- 
rizing and directing them to found a “ Catholic University.” 
Ere the Synod of Thurles had separated, a Committee was 
appointed, consisting of eight bishops, eight priests, and 
eight laymen (all of course Roman Catholics), to whose 
charge the organization and government of the projected 
institution was entrusted. Under these auspices appeared 
in due time in the middle of the nineteenth century 
“The Catholic University of Ireland,” established, in the 
admiring language of its accomplished advocate, on “the 
eternal principles which regulated the relations of the Ca- 
tholic Universities of the Middle Ages.” * 

* Two Articles on Education, by Myles W. O'Reilly, B.A., LL.D., M.P. 
(reprinted from the Dublin Review), p. 53. 
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From the sitting of the Synod of Thurles dates the 
systematic opposition of the Roman Catholic priesthood to 
the plan of mixed education in Ireland ; and from this 
point, or rather from the elevation of Dr. Cullen, dates 
also a new policy in ecclesiastical patronage in Ireland, 
under which, within twenty years, a complete change has 
been effected in the character of the Irish Roman Catholic 
priesthood. In 1848, the spirit of that organization was, 
with few exceptions, national: under the rule of Dr. Cullen 
it has become, except in the ranks of the lower clergy, 
an almost purely ultramontane body, absolutely devoted to 
ideas of which Rome, and not Ireland, is the originating 
source. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood had condemned the Col- 
leges. We have yet to ascertain how they were regarded 
by the Roman Catholic people. Now this is manifestly a 
point of great importance in connection with our present 
theme. For if the Colleges have failed—or even though 
they should not have failed utterly, if they have failed as 
regards the section of the Irish people for whom they were 
principally intended—the Roman Catholics—then, solvuntur 
tabulw, whatever may have been the benevolent views of 
the founders, or the abstract excellence of the scheme, there 
is no reason that they should be a moment longer maintained : 
by all means let the advice of Major O’Reilly be adopted, 
that the officials be pensioned off and the buildings sold. 
But if, on the other hand, the Colleges have in fact suc- 
ceeded, if provision has by their means been effectually 
made for training in the higher learning those of the 
Irish people—not already provided for by Trinity College 
—for whom (regard being had to their social position) 
such training is suitable—provision, too, accordant to 
their wants and feelings—then, whatever the advocates 
of change may have to say for themselves on grounds of 
theory, there is at least no substantial grievance to be 
remedied ; and the question for statesmen in this discus- 
sion is not of supplying a felt need—of “filling a gap 
(to borrow Mr. Gladstone’s phrase) in university educa- 
tion in Ireland’—but of remodelling, with a view to im- 
provement, a system already practically effective. To the 
importance of this point ultramontane advocates have 
shewn themselves fully alive, so far as this can be shewn 
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by invariably assuming it in their own favour. According 
to them, “the Queen’s Colleges have wholly failed,” while 
“The Catholic University” is in an eminently successful 
position.”* They have not in general offered any reasons 
for these assertions. But, of course, when a demand was 
made to Parliament to reverse the policy it had followed 
" for thirty years, it became necessary to sustain the allega- 
tion of failure with some show of proof. This task was 
accordingly undertaken by the O’Donoghue—the mover 
of the resolution to which we referred at the opening of 
these remarks. That gentleman produced on that occasion 
certain statistics from which he drew the desired conclusion. 
Strange to say, the O’Donoghue’s reasons were never tra- 
versed by the Government, though directly at variance with 
the repeated assertions of successive Lord Lieutenants and 
Chief Secretaries of Ireland, members of the then adminis- 
tration. But since the parliamentary debate considerable 
light has been thrown upon this question from other quar- 
ters. Those interested on the side of the Colleges have 
supplied the answer which the Government, for whatever 
reasons, declined to give, and the whole case may now be 
regarded as pretty fully before the public. We shall en- 
deavour to state briefly how the facts in reference to this 
important matter stand. 

The case for the failure of the Queen’s Colleges as pre- 
sented by the O'Donoghue was briefly this :—The total 
number of students in Trinity College he set down (we 
know not on what authority) at....... nesienhencentes ..-» 1000 
The total number in the Queen’s Colleges at..... oncs Oe 
Giving an aggregate receiving education in both of... 1837 
Of the 1000 students in Trinity College, but 45 were Roman 
Catholics: of the 837 in the Queen’s Colleges but 223 ; 
that is to say, 268 Roman Catholics altogether as against 
1569 Protestants, in an aggregate of 1837, or 14 per cent. 
With this state of facts he contrasted certain returns of 
attendance in intermediate schools, from which it appeared 
that the Roman Catholics and Protestants receiving educa- 
tion in these were about equal in number. His inference 
was—an inference adopted by the Government—that the 





* Two Articles on Education, pp. 46, 78 
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Roman Catholics were deterred from going on to the higher 
education by conscientious objections to the institutions 
through which it was provided. On these grounds he de- 
manded a charter for “ The Catholic University.” 

The reply on the part of the Colleges has been as follows : 
Accepting the facts so far as they are given, they do not 
sustain the O’Donoghue’s conclusion. For why is it to be ° 
assumed that the relative numbers of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in the intermediate schools furnish a just 
basis for a comparison of their numbers in the Universities ? 
Are there not in every population large numbers who 
avail themselves of the education afforded in intermediate 
schools who never think of prosecuting their studies further ? 
and is it not possible that this class may be larger among 
Irish Roman Catholics than among Irish Protestants ? No- 
toriously this is the fact. The discrepancy therefore between 
the comparative returns of the intermediate schools and 
those of the Universities finds in part an obvious explana- 
tion in the social condition of the two classes. But, secondly, 
it finds a further explanation in a still graver flaw in the 
O’Donoghue’s argument, a flaw so grave as in fact to vitiate 
it altogether—the entire omission of the principal element 
of the returns on the Catholic side. The Protestant students 
are set down at 1569—a number which includes, besides 
students intended for the several lay callings, the great bulk 
of those designed for holy orders in the several Protestant 
Churches ; but the 268 Roman Catholics who are contrasted 
with them comprise lay students only. For the education 
of the Roman Catholics intended for the priesthood the State 
has provided Maynooth with an endowment of £26,000 
a year; and besides Maynooth, several other colleges exist 
in Ireland maintained from private sources for a similar 
purpose.* The students attending these, and who have 


* ‘Of seminaries for the education of ecclesiastics in 1800, Maynooth, which 
had existed just five years, was the only one; in 1864, besides the national 
seminary of Maynooth, which has now an annual endowment of £26,000, and 
numbers 500 students, our bishops have also established seventeen diocesan 
seminaries ; and in addition to these institutions for the education of the priest- 
hood, several of the religious orders have houses in Ireland where their members 
are educated for the priesthood: such are the Calced Carmelites, Dominicans, 
Augustinians, Cistercians, Jesuits, Vincentians, Passionists, Redemptorists, 
and Oblates of Mary.”—Progress of Catholicity in Ireland in the Nineteenth 
Century: a Paper read before the Catholic Congress of Mechlin, Sept. 1864, 
by Myles O'Reilly, LL.D., M.P., pp. 15, 16. 
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their counterpart on the Protestant side in the divinity 
classes of Dublin and Belfast included in the quoted figures, 
the O’Donoghue wholly omits! It illustrates curiously the 
spirit in which this gentleman’s argument was encountered 
by the Government, that in the discussion which ensued 
this huge and glaring omission was never detected. It has, 
however, since been both detected and supplied by less 
complaisant disputants. As corrected, the comparison 
stands thus: 

Protestant students, lay and clerical, receiving the 


higher education..............0sss00 sasensionss sssenss ..- 1569 
Roman Catholic, ditto “ditto... Gi cipaenhaihan acne aka 1155 


We think it must be allowed that this considerably alters 
the aspect of the case. But the consideration remains : 
does the number of Roman Catholic students, thus enlarged, 
fairly represent the proportion of the body who would in 
the present social condition of Ireland naturally aspire to 
an academic status? Now on this point an accurate cri- 
terion is plainly not attainable ; but such facts as the fol- 
lowing will serve to give the reader an approximately correct 
idea as to how the matter stands. It appears* that in an 
aggregate of 6483 members composing the learned profes- 
sions in Ireland, the Roman Catholic proportion is 2219, or 
33 per cent.: in the aggregate magistracy Roman Catholics 
stand for 24 per cent.; amongst those returned in the census 

“ladies and gentlemen,” ‘for 27 per cent. These facts, 
we say, do not afford an accurate measure of the compara- 
tive need amongst Roman Catholics for University educa- 
tion ; but they furnish an approximate standard, which 
taken in connection with the statistics of the higher educa- 
tion just given, justifies us, we think, in asserting that, as 
regards this department of instruction, Roman Catholics in 
Ireland are already not badly provided for. 

It would seem, then, that “the gap” in university educa- 
tion in Ireland has yet to be discovered: in plain terms, 
there is not a tittle of evidence to shew that any appreciable 
proportion of Irish Roman Catholics are by conscientious 
objections, or by any other cause than their social position 
and circumstances, excluded from the existing Irish univer- 
sities. Let us now add to the presumptive proof of what has 








* See the Table of the Census s setting forth the “< occupations” ‘of the popu- 
lation. 
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not been omitted, the positive evidence of what has been 
performed. Omitting details, then, the general results ac- 
complished by the Queen’s University and its Colleges in 
a career of fifteen years are these: they have in that time 
educated 3330 Irishmen, that is to say, 957 members of the 
Established Church, 938 Roman Catholics, 1197 Presbyte- 
rians, and 238 of other denominations. They are at the 
present moment educating more than at any previous time ; 
their students now being within one-fifth as numerous as 
those of Trinity College, Dublin, and within one-third as 
numerous as those of the University of Oxford. Ina period 
of fourteen years, the Queen’s University has conferred 845 
degrees (exclusive of diplomas and ad ewndems) ; the number 
conferred by the London University during the correspond- 
ing period of its career being 954, or about 11 per cent. more. 
The Colleges have since their establishment trebled the 
number of Roman Catholic laymen receiving university edu- 
cation.* The quality of their education, as shewn by every 
available test, is not inferior to that obtainable in any of 
the older universities. Lastly, they have eminently suc- 
ceeded in what was a leading object of their establishment— 
the bringing together in the same class-rooms of students 
from all the various religious bodies in the country. 

_ We have been anxious to dispose of the questions of 
failure and practical grievance before engaging in the dis- 
cussion of the projects of university reform, which the an- 
nouncement by the Government that they were prepared 
to concede some modification of the existing system has 
naturally brought upon the carpet. The course of the con- 
troversy has already disclosed the fact, that the ideas of 
those who criticise the present arrangements do not run ina 





* At p. 47 of Major O’Reilly’s pamphlet, the following passage occurs: ‘On 
the other hand, the recognized authorities of the Catholic Church would decide, 
with judgment and prudence, what changes were necessary to remove the objec- 
tions which prevent Catholics attending Cork College.” Considering that, when 
this was written, there were 123 Catholics on the rolls as attending Cork Col- 
lege—a fact with which Major O’ Reilly would surely not have failed to acquaint 
himself—we are driven to suppose that that gentleman refuses the name of 
**Catholics” to those who attend a Queen’s College. In this he may or may 
not be justified ; but it seems to us that it would have been only fair, before 
adopting this course, to have apprized his readers of this his habit. We «call 
attention to the circumstance, because it may furnish a clue to his meaning, 
and possibly to the meaning of others who share his opinions, when they assure 
us that ‘‘the Queen’s Colleges have wholly failed.” 
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single channel. Under the assumed banner of “freedom of 
education,” two distinct, and to some extent conflicting, poli- 
cies are advocated ; one of these, that of the ultramontane 
party proper, aims avowedly (its liberal watchword notwith- 
standing) at the erection of “The Catholic University”—an 
institution, it will be remembered, established at the insti- 
gation of the Pope, and now worked through a committee 
of which two-thirds are Roman Catholic ecclesiastics—into 
a position of paramount and pervading authority over the 
whole higher education of Roman Catholics in Ireland ; 
the other—whatever may be our judgment on its general 
merits—would seem at least to be conceived with a bona- 
fide desire to promote educational freedom according to 
the ideas of those who support it. We are even disposed 
to suspect that its advocates (who, we may observe, though 
Roman Catholics, are laymen) have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, not been uninfluenced by a desire to counteract 
the aims of the parti prére; though, we own, we have 
been led to this conclusion, more from the violence with 
which the policy in question has been assailed by that 
party, than from anything that we can discover in the pro- 
posals put forward calculated to offer an effectual obstruc- 
tion to their designs. However this may be, our object now 
is to place before our readers each of these schemes of edu- 
‘ational reform, so far as we have been able to collect them 
from the manifestos of the two sections, and, without refer- 
ence to a possible arriére pensée, to endeavour to estimate, 
as correctly as we are able, their real character and ten- 
dency. 

Taking, first, what for distinction we may describe as the 
lay proposal, its leading idea would seem to be to remodel 
the existing institutions for the higher education in Ireland, 
on the pattern presented by the London University and the 
various seminaries which prepare candidates for its degrees. 
The adoption of the principle in its integrity would require 
the abolition of both the present Irish universities : on their 
ruins would be raised a new university, to be called the 
University of Dublin or of Ireland, which would be in fact 
simply an examining Board, under which would be ranged 
as strictly co-ordinate institutions the various teaching 
bodies of the country, including amongst these as equal 
members Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges, St. Patrick’s 
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College, Maynooth, “The Catholic University,” &c. These 
would send up candidates for matriculation and degrees to 
the central institution, where, without reference to the 
antecedents of their training, they would be received, exa- 
mined and certificated. But this scheme, though “com- 
prehensive, well-founded in theory, and national in aspect,” * 
it is thought advisable, from considerations of practical 
expediency, suggested by the opposition which it would be 
in the power of Trinity College to offer, to relinquish, in 
favour of another less perfect but more feasible. It is accord- 
ingly proposed to leave Dublin University with its College 
aside as refractory elements, but to throw the remaining 
educational institutions of the country into the crucible. 
The connection between the Queen’s University and its 
Colleges would be dissolved ; the University in its present 
character would cease to exist; and the outcome would 
be an examining Board, to be named the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and a group of co-ordinate institutions, amongst 
which the Queen’s Colleges, Maynooth College and “The 
Catholic University” would rank with others. These would 
work together on an equal footing, engaged in the common 
task of preparing candidates for the matriculation and degree 
examinations to be held by the Central Board. 

Such in outline is the scheme which has been propound- 
ed, and which enjoys, we understand, in Ireland a certain 
amount of favour. It is also a part of the proposal that the 
Senate of the University should be increased from sixteen 
(the present number) to thirty members,—twenty of these 
to be nominated by the Crown and to consist in equal 
numbers of Protestants and Catholics, the remaining ten to 
be elected by Convocation. Further, it is proposed that the 
appointment of Professors in the Queen’s Colleges should 
be transferred from the Crown to a local Board, constituted 
on a plan, as it seems to us, equally complicated and unpro- 
mising. For the present, however, we purpose confining 
ourselves to the more fundamental and characteristic fea- 
tures of the scheme. 





¢ “University Education in Ireland,” p. 3. This pamphlet, by a distin- 
guished member of the Queen’s University Senate, and which we take as the 
best exposition of the vi¢ws we are now considering, has not been published ; 
but as it has enjoyed a very large circulation, probably much larger than if it 
made its appearance in the ordinary way, we do not think that, in treating it as 
public, we violate any rule of literary etiquette which deserves to be held sacred. 
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And in the first place, it occurs to us to ask, why, sup- 
posing it is proper to abolish one or both of the existing 
Irish universities, erect another in their room? According 
to the theory propounded, the proper function of a univer- 
sity is to test actual acquirement, without reference to the 
place or mode of acquisition. A university is thus conceived 
as a sort of intellectual mint to which all the pure metal 
of knowledge in the country is to be brought to receive the 
stamp which is to make it current. Well, adopting this view, 
is there not already the London University to perform the 
required office? It is not denied that it performs its office 
well: on what principle, then, are we required to establish 
a second mint for knowledge, and thus to introduce into 
the economy of letters double standards and measures? 
The writer who has advocated this plan takes the “Jury 
Central” of Belgium (the exact position of which in the 
Belgium scheme of education, by the way, he seems to us 
to misconceive) as the model of a national university ; and 
he tells us that the London University is in this country 
the analogue of that institution. Then why not act on this 
analogy, and re-organize the “ unharnessed” Irish seminaries 
under the London “ Central”? It cannot be said that local 
convenience would require a second Irish university ; for, 
as this writer has himself shewn, by a recent arrange- 
ment the officers of the metropolitan establishment are 
brought to the doors of the Irish Colleges. Nor can we 
suppose—at a time when the mischief of keeping alive a 
distinct national sentiment is just receiving such painful 
illustration, when even to the Irish Lord Lieutenancy every- 
thing which looks in this direction is carefully discounte- 
nanced—that an Irish “Central” will be demanded on 
national grounds. It seems to us, therefore, that the leading 
feature of the scheme stands condemned upon its author's 
own principles. The present universities of Ireland, consti- 
tuted as they now are, may have something to say for them- 
selves: how far this is so we shall presently examine: an 
Trish university constituted on the plan proposed, as a second 
“Jury Central,” would be absolutely without a reason for 
its existence. Nay, there would be abundance of reasons 
for its non-existence ; for what other effect could the crea- 
tion of such a body have than to introduce between it and 
the university already in possession of the field a vicious 
VOL, II. 
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competition for candidates, such as this writer himself, in 
the case of the medical schools, has shewn almost necessa- 
rily results in a degradation of the standard of knowledge ? 

3ut the policy of the scheme we have described is open 
to objections more fundamental far than this. What is the 
conception of education which it presents to us? Simply 
that of a preparatory process for a uniform examination. 
For culture properly so called, for the process by which the 
mind is opened, liberated and rendered productive, for any 
results which may not be tested by categorical question and 
answer, the scheme we have described makes no provision : 
nay, there are abundant indications that these objects lie 
absolutely outside its author’s mental horizon. It is laid 
down, for example, that universities should “test the man 
for what he knows, not where he learned it,” apparently 
under the impression that the object of restricting Univer- 
sity degrees to those trained in particular institutions is to 
create a “monopoly” in favour of the institutions, or the 
localities where they happen to exist. The same view is 
almost grotesquely brought out in another passage : 

“The student of St. Patrick’s College, Carlow, passes through 

Dublin, where the Queen’s University ignores him, on his way 
to the London University, which admits him—surely such an 
absurdity cannot be permitted to continue.” 
We do not know whether the fact that the student of St. 
Patrick’s College, Carlow, can now obtain his degree from 
London University without passing the site of the Queen’s 
University, will diminish in our author's eyes the absurdity 
which he here discovers ; but to our minds the only absurd- 
ity in the case—and it is a very great absurdity—is the 
application of such tests to such subjects. 

In presence of arguments of this order, it may perhaps 
be well to state that the end of a University system—the 
purpose by success or failure in which it must be justified 
or condemned—is not to bring aspirants to academic degrees 
by the shortest route before the nearest examining Board, 
much as criminals are hurried before the nearest Justice, 
but to furnish the means for the largest, freest, and most 
raried development of the human faculties. Now this is 
not to be accomplished by a system which proposes no other 
aim, and provides for no other result, than success at an 
examination, a system which converts the entire educational 
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machinery of a country into an apparatus for encouraging 
and facilitating “cram.” We are not amongst those who re- 
gard with anything but unmixed satisfaction the application 
in recent years of the method of competitive examination 
to the public service. Employed within certain limits, and 
applied with discretion, it is, we believe, an invaluable ex- 
pedient in working the machinery of administration. But 
the method obviously, admittedly, has a tendency to engen- 
der certain well-known intellectual defects, of which the 
chief is the habit of loading the memory with the mere 
results of knowledge rapidly accumulated, and, when the 
pressure is passed, almost as rapidly forgotten. Nor will it 
be denied that the evil is one which many other modern 
influences powerfully contribute to foster. This being so, 
it would seem to be the part of wisdom so to frame our 
educational arrangements as to neutralize as far as possible 
this besetting tendency. One obvious means—we own, so 
far as we can see, the only effectual means—of accomplish- 
ing this object is to supplement the examination test by 
others ; for example, by the condition that the student, 
before presenting himself for examination, shall have gone 
through certain prescribed courses of study under the guid- 
ance of the best minds which the teaching body of the age 
can furnish. This is what the academic or collegiate system* 
seeks to do, and what, with more or less success, it accom- 
plishes ; and this is the condition which the plan we are 
considering proposes altogether to annul. Under the notion 
that it is placing all localities on a par, that it is excluding 
the element “where” from the conditions of the acquisition 
of knowledge, it in fact places all methods of instruction on 
a par, and excludes from the conditions required as evidence 
of knowledge that one which forms the chief and almost 
the only security for its thoroughness. Far from providing 
checks against the prevailing intellectual vice of the time, 
it makes a clean sweep of such inadequate securities as now 
exist, and even invites the advances of the enemy by open- 
ing to his ambition a new and boundless field. 


* We may explain here, to avoid misapprehension, that by the “‘ collegiate 
system,”” we merely mean instruction carried out through regular attendance 
on courses of lectures delivered in institutions established for the purpose of 
general mental cultivation. This necessarily implies residence near a college, 
but not necessarily mensal residence. 
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But perhaps we shall be told that these consequences are 
not involved in the proposed scheme. The plan—so we 
can imagine an advocate might put the argument—far from 
favouring any scheme of instruction in particular, is essen- 
tially neutral as amongst all, and neither seeks, on the one 
hand, to discourage the system of collegiate training, nor, 
on the other, to promote private teaching. People “under 
the new réyime, it might be said, might continue, if they 
thought proper, to send their sons to colleges as now ; and 
no doubt (such a reasoner might add), if the advant: iges of 
this course are as great as is pretended, this is what w would 
happen. The essence of the scheme, in short, it might be 
urged, is not protection or favour, but freedom—the exten- 
sion into the field of knowledge of that stimulus to effort 
and improvement which healthy competition supplies—in 
a word, “free trade in education.” 

But this, however plausible, is, in reality, wholly irrele- 
vant to the issue which we have raised. Our objection to 
the proposed scheme is, not that it applies the examination 
test unfairly, but that ¢¢ applies no other test. If the condi- 
tion of passing an examination be the only one required by 
a university for obtaining its degrees, it is plain that the 
qualities of education which an examination is competent 
to elicit are the only ones which such a university will tend 
to develop. The Central Board of Examination would, no 
doubt, be perfectly impartial as between the various systems 
of which the results would be submitted to it; but if its 
tests are only fitted for the discovery of merit of a certain 
kind, it could not but favour the systems which were most 
efficacious in producing that sort of merit. But we need 
not on this point rely altogether on speculative considera- 
tions. We have already had toler rably large experience of 
the working of such a system in the examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service. These examinations are probably con- 
ducted in a manner as well fitted to defeat “cram” as in 
the nature of the case is possible; and what is the lesson 
which the experiment teaches? We believe it is this, that 
in such a contest the places of education in which collegiate 
training is enforced are not competent to hold their ground 
agi inst the competition of the professional “coach.” Un- 
fortunately it is not possible to exhibit the results of the 
experiment in statistical form ; as it is the custom of the 
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Civil Service Commissioners to ignore in their returns the 
places of special instruction, in which the majority of the 
candidates spend two or three years before presenting them- 
selves for examination. The effect of this, of course, is that 
the work of the professional trainers is concealed ; the uni- 
versities and schools obtaining credit largely for successes 
which are in fact due to other means of instruction. The 
working of the system, therefore, as regards the point in 
hand, cannot be exhibited statistically. We will, however, 
quote the opinion of a friend who, with the advantage of 
some experience as an examiner, has watched the experi- 
ment. “My own opinion,” he writes, “is that university 
candidates are declining and must decline in numbers ; the 
Indian Civil Service examinations are making a sort of 
university themselves. A lad of 16 or 17 goes to a ‘coach,’ 
and at the end of a year goes in to the examination to see 
what it is like; he thus feels his way, ascertains his weak 
points, and has some means of judging whether he may be 
successful in a second or third venture ; and it constantly 
happens that a selected candidate has been up once, if not 
twice, before. The Civil Service Halls, Institutes and what 
not, are thus in the same relation to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice examination that the affiliated Colleges of London 
University are to it. It is quite impossible that the older 
Universities can compete with this system.” Such, in the 
opinion of careful observers, is the tendency of competitive 
examination in relation to collegiate training in the most 
important instance in which it has yet been tried ; and this 
may enable us to form an idea of what would be the result of 
remodelling our entire university system on the plan of the 
Civil Service Commission, which is in effect the reform now 
proposed. It could only, as it seems to us, discourage, and 
ultimately lead to the abandonment altogether in the higher 
education of systematic training in colleges,—the one effec- 
tual safeguard which we possess against the gravest intel- 
lectual danger of the time. The older universities might, 
under such a régime, for a time hold their ground: their 
prestige would not at once perish. But for places like the 
Irish Queen’s Colleges,—institutions of yesterday—institu- 
tions which, far from being aided by prestige, have had to 
struggle against a weight of disingenuous misrepresentation 
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and carefully fostered odium,—the result of such a policy 
could only be quick destruction.* 

Nor would the mischief of this movement be confined to 
its intellectual consequences. With the collegiate system 
would also be lost advantages of a moral and social kind, 
scarcely, if at all, less important than its more direct and 
palpable benefits—those manifold helps to the formation of 
character which arise from bringing young men together at 
the most impressionable period of life, and placing them 
under the influence of minds not unsympathetic with theirs, 
while instructed and mature. In the friendly intimacies 
and honourable rivalries of those three or four years, what 
opportunities occur for lessons in the practical ethics of 
life!—lessons at once in modesty and self-respect, laid 
silently to heart as the student measures himself against 
his fellows, and ascertains his true mental stature—lessons 
in candour and toleration as he discovers how most ques- 
tions have two sides, on either of which good and earnest 
men are found to range themselves—lessons in the practical 
value and skilful handling of the truths learned in the lec- 
ture-room, afforded by conversation with his companions 
and by the opportunities of the debating club ;—lastly, 
lessons in self-reliance, simplicity and manliness of charac- 
ter, inhaled with the moral atmosphere of a place in which 
the only distinctions known are those which in the actual 
arena have made their pretensions good. 

These are advantages incidental to the Collegiate system 
wherever it is established ; but for a country like Ireland, 
long torn with religious dissensions, where for centuries 
Protestants and Catholics educated in opposite camps have 
learned to regard each other almost as natural enemies, the 
system, carried out as it is in the Queen’s Colleges, has 
manifestly a special adaptation. What can be better fitted to 
qualify the virus of bigotry and engender feelings of mutual 





* We are inclined, on consideration, to think that it would prove even more 
certainly the destruction of ‘‘ The Catholic University.” Over and above the 
causes indicated, which would affect this institution (as it also enforces the 
collegiate principle) equally with the Queen’s Colleges, there would be the 
desire to escape ecclesiastical dictation. To the plea of poverty with which the 
recommendation of the priesthood to parents to send their sons to ‘‘ Tlie Ca- 
tholic University” could easily be met, there would be no effective reply. 
Hence, no doubt, the strenuous repadiation by the clerical party of this lay scheme. 
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consideration and respect, what better preparation for the 
duties of citizenship in a country of mixed religious faith 
can be imagined, than a system of education which furnishes 
to the youths of all religious denominations neutral ground 
on which they may meet and cultivate in common, without 
reference to the causes which divide them, those pursuits 
in which they have a common interest? It is a noteworthy 
fact, and one for which, let us observe in passing, the 
authorities in those institutions deserve some little credit, 
that throughout the fifteen years of their existence, with 
one single and transient exception,* not an instance in any 
of the Colleges has occurred of dissension due to religious 
differences. And this result has been attained, while reli- 
gious controversy has been raging with the utmost fury all 
around, and while propagandist societies—in the case of one 
of the colleges at least, and that one in which Catholics and 
Protestants meet in almost exactly equal numbers—have 
been pushing their operations almost at the College doors. 
Yet, in spite of these provocatives to discord, Catholics and 
Protestants have left those institutions, and are leaving 
them year by year, having there formed friendships which 
will last with their lives. These are achievements to which 
the academic system, as carried out in Ireland through the 
Queen’s Colleges, may point with pride ; and they are such 
as, it seems to us, no wise Government would lightly im- 
peril or willingly let die.t 





* On one occasion some students, at a visitation of Belfast College, raised 
‘¢the Kentish fire.”” The incident has, we believe, been much exaggerated ; at 
all events, it was unique. There was a fine illustration of the habitual spirit 
of the place at a recent very numerous meeting of the graduates to protest 
against the proposed changes in the University. Each of the speakers referred 
to the advantage he had derived from mixing with men of different creeds, but 
the tone of the remarks, and the patient attention with which the assembly 
listened to a solitary dissentient, were better evidence of their tolerance than 
any direct testimony. : 

+ One objection to the enforcement of residence in the Queen’s Colleges might 
be, and indeed has been, urged with much apparent force—that it is unsuited 
to a poor population. So serious did this consideration seem to the Commis- 
sioners who reported on the state of Trinity College in 1852, that, while express- 
ing in the strongest terms the value they attached to academic residence, they 
yet declined to recommend that it should be made indispensable. Fortunately, 
the advocates of the collegiate system are now enabled to meet this reasonable 
apprehension with the most satisfactory of answers—the fact of success. In 
spite of the rule of residence, the Queen’s Colleges, as has been seen, have at- 
tracted to their halls quite as large a proportion of the several classes as the 
social circumstances of the country give warrant for expecting. 
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The writer, indeed, whose scheme of university reform we 
have been criticising, is, as one would expect, sceptical of 
these advantages. He tells us: “It is held that the inti- 
macies and associations thus formed may be, and indeed 
often are, as much for evil as for good, when young men or 
boys are sent for three years away from guardians and 
parents. Studious and well-disposed young men do not 
obtrude their advice or example on their companions ; the 
idle and ill-disposed are always obtrusive, and their per- 
suasions and example often exercise a most injurious 
influence over their companions.” Now we have no hesi- 
tation in repudiating this representation, which we can 
scarcely believe to be the reflex of an actual experience, as 
a fair account of the influences evolved amid the intercourse 
of undergraduate life. At least, speaking from our own 
experience, self-distrust and morbid reserve are not the 
characteristics which we remember to have observed in 
the men who took the highest places in the honour lists 
and the foremost parts in the debating club. Of course, 
where many youths congregate, there will be “studious and 
well-disposed young men” whose virtue will seek the shade, 
and “idle and ill-disposed” who will thrust themselves into 
the foreground ; but these, we submit, are not the prevailing 
types. Self-assertion, rather than morbid shyness, is the 
side on which we venture to think youthful merit, intellec- 
tual and moral, is apt to err; and it would speak little 
indeed for the administrative adroitness of those who bear 
rule in collegiate circles, if this natural proneness of the best 
minds under their authority to impress themselves on all 
who come within their range, were not turned to account in 
generating a public opinion favourable to virtue and honour- 
able distinction. As a matter of fact, we believe that this 
result is generally attained. In the great academic bodies 
of the country, undergraduate opinion is, we venture to say, 
in the main healthy and sound. If it is not invariably so, 
the exceptional result is, doubtless, due to an exceptional 
cause ; to something, we should conjecture, radically wrong 
in the constitution of the bodies which yield the noxious 
fruits. The fact, if it be one, ought not to be blinked ; but 
its proper moral is, not the abolition of the academic system 
in education, but the reformation of the peccant institutions. 

As we have ventured to impugn the theory of university 
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reform advanced in the proposal we have been examining, 
it may perhaps be expected that we should indicate, in 
lieu of the principle we have combated, what in our opi- 
nion is the sound ideal of a university system. Reverting, 
then, to what we said a few pages back, that the true end 
of universities is to provide means for the largest and freest 
development in all directions of the national mind, and 
remembering that culture implies systematic training, and 
that distinct forms of culture imply distinct and indepen- 
dent institutions, a perfect system for the higher education 
would, in our opinion, be one in which university degrees 
should represent, not a mere quantum of uniform attain- 
ment, but, along with knowledge, types of culture ; and in 
which the number of distinct universities should correspond 
with the number of distinct types of culture which mental 
movement in that country might assume. Of course it 
would be necessary in practice to restrict the application of 
this principle to those forms of mental movement which 
were sufficiently characteristic, and at the same time the 
expression of the intellectual condition of a sufficiently 
large number of persons, to make the establishment of in- 
dependent institutions for their promotion worth the while. 
And it would also be necessary, in order to the complete 
freedom of education,—inasmuch as there are in all com- 
munities persons who, whether from narrowness of means, 
mental idiosyncrasy, or from other causes, decline to take 
part in the collegiate system through which alone types 
of culture can be generated and maintained —that the 
universities, constituted on the plan indicated of represent- 
ing culture, should be supplemented by a university con- 
stituted upon that of representing attainment merely ; or, 
to state our meaning in concrete language, that, in addition 
to universities of the Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin type, 
there should be a university also of the London type. 
There is no reason that persons, unable or unwilling to take 
part in the collegiate system, on giving proof that they have 
acquired a due amount of knowledge, should not be admit- 
ted to the intellectual rank of university-educated men ; 
and the natural and obvious means of effecting this object 
would be through a university in which the collegiate 
condition was not imperative. Such a system, it seems to 
us, would realize the conditions requisite at once for the 
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freedom and the solidity of mental progress ; and in fact it 
is a system of this kind at which in the natural course of 
things—praetice in this instance as in others preceding 
theory—we have arrived in this country. Under the impulse 
of particular motives, with slight regard to general views, 
the founders of our universities, whether private individuals 
or governments, have laid the foundation of an organization 
in the higher learning, which, in its actual condition, does 
not differ materially from that which would have been real- 
ized if the principles we have indicated had been deliberately 
followed. We have not one, but many universities, which 
in the main represent specific and distinct intellectual re- 
sults. The culture of Oxford is not the culture of Cambridge ; 
and both are distinct, on the one hand, from the culture of 
Scotland, on the other, from that represented by Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. To these types of culture we can now add that 
imparted in the Queen’s University and its Colleges, which 
we venture to assert is not less specific and distinct than any 
of the better-known forms. It is true we cannot, in the 
case of Colleges fifteen years old, justify this language by 
an appeal to experience. But if the time and object of the 
establishment of the Queen’s Colleges be considered —the 
time, when the modern languages and the physical sciences 
had just begun to attract that attention in education which 
has recently been so liberally accorded them ; the object, to 
educate the youths of different religious denominations on 
equal terms in common—the candid will, we think, acknow- 
ledge that a system of education conducted on a plan so 
different from any which has been tried elsewhere, and 
which drew its adherents from classes of society not hitherto 
reached by the higher education, is not unlikely to yield 
intellectual fruits equally characteristic and distinct. The 
system provides for wants not hitherto supplied, and provides 
for them in a way fitted to generate and preserve a type of 
culture suited to the circumstances of the country and to 
the character of the people ; and herein consists its justifi- 
‘ation on the principles we have set forth. But to return 
to our immediate point—in the main, we say, the existing 
universities in England and Ireland, though several, repre- 
sent distinct forms of culture; while over and above the 
universities representing culture, there is the University of 
London representing attainment merely, wherever or how- 
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ever acquired, adapted, therefore, to meet the wants of all 
who are unable to find a place in the more normal institu- 
tions. Now if these views be sound, it follows that the 
principle and entire scope of the scheme of centralization 
now advocated for the higher education in Ireland are 
essentially a mistake. The scheme starts with a false ideal ; 
it moves in a wrong direction ; and, if carried into practice, 
it must inevitably issue in pernicious results. What is 
wanted in our university system is not revolution and re- 
organization, but remedial legislation, directed to the correc- 
tion of inequalities and minor abuses which have come 
down to us from ages of bigotry, and embracing no doubt 
also the adaptation of its courses and methods to the ad- 
vancing conditions of human knowledge. 

And from the principles just laid down we may deduce 
one or two more conclusions, not irrelevant to the question in 
hand. We may perceive in them, for example, a new reason, 
in addition to that already adduced, in favour of maintaining 
the collegiate system in university education. The connec- 
tion of universities with particular colleges, far from being 
the factitious and obstructive incident which it has been 
represented—a hindrance to be got rid of by all means—is, 
we may now see, in truth an essential condition in order 
that universities should perform the main purpose for which 
they exist ; since it is manifestly only by maintaining this 
connection that degrees can be what they mainly ought to 
be—the representatives or emblems of culture. And again 
those principles furnish the reply to another question, of 
which, so far as we know, no intelligible solution has yet 
been given—the question under what circumstances and 
within what limits the competition between universities or 
other bodies granting degrees is productive of good. Every 
one recognizes the fact that in some instances such compe- 
tition is beneficial, in others injurious ; but we are not 
aware that any one has furnished an explanation of these 
apparently conflicting phenomena. We are now, however, 
in a position to do so. Competition will be useful among 
such bodies, so long as their number is confined within the 
limits indicated by the principles laid down ; that is to say, 
so long as they represent distinct types of culture, or, as we 
may otherwise state it, so long as they render distinct ser- 
vices to the community ; and it becomes mischievous the 
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moment this line is passed. It will not be difficult to 
sustain this position by examples. 

Thus a notable instance of the mischief caused by compe- 
tition among bodies granting degrees is furnished by the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom. There are, we 
believe, altogether in the country some nineteen independent 
schools and colleges granting degrees in medicine and sur- 
gery. Of these the greater number perform identical func- 
tions, and as a consequence address themselves to the same 
classes of the population ; their constituency being one and 
the same, their competition inevitably takes the commercial 
turn, and they seek to recommend themselves to their “ cus- 
tomers” by cheapening the commodity in which they deal. 
The result is that which is deplored by every eminent 
member of the profession*—a general deterioration of the 
standard of medical knowledge. And such inevitably 
would be the tendency of the proposal which has been ad- 
vanced of establishing in Dublina second university on the 
London University plan. Such a university could only 
render services already adequately rendered by the Univer- 
sity of London. The two bodies would stand to each other 
in precisely the same relation as the competing medical 
schools, and we cannot doubt with the same result. Now 
take an example of competition of another kind amongst 
degree-granting bodies—the competition of Oxford with 
Cambridge, and of both with the University of London ; 
and an instance more pertinent to our purpose still—the 
competition between Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Queen’s University and its Colleges. With regard to the 
former, it will not, we imagine, be denied that the effects of 
the competition, so far as it is felt, are altogether salutary ; 
and as regards the Irish universities, we can from personal 
knowledge affirm that this has been eminently the case. 
Not only has their mutual rivalry heightened the esprit de 
corps of each, and stimulated the ardour of scientific and 
literary pursuit, but it has also borne fruit in substantial 
measures of great practical utility. And why is this? 
Manifestly because in all these cases the degrees of the 





* Amongst others we may cite the author of the scheme we are considering. 
In reference to the evils in question, he observes : ‘‘ They have arisen from the 
competition among the nineteen licensing Universities and Colleges for the 
profits arising from candidates and pupils.”—P. 21. 
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universities represent something specific and distinct, and, 
because in virtue of this fact, they address themselves in the 
main to distinct classes in the community. The competition 
under these circumstances has no tendency to degenerate 
into a process of underbidding, but rather becomes a race for 
distinction. The graduates of the several universities meet 
in the lists of life—in the professions, in politics, in litera- 
ture, in society: they are known as Oxford, as Cambridge, 
as Dublin, and as Queen’s University, men: the world takes 
note of the connection between the achievement and the 
preparation ; and the university from which each has issued 
gains or loses prestige. Such has been the working of com- 
petition in this country under legitimate conditions. We 
borrow the following account of the operation of the same 
principle in Germany from Major O’Reilly’s able and 
instructive, though one-sided and prejudiced, essay : 

“The existing government of Prussia retains the entire direc- 
tion of education—of the village school, the college, and the 
university...... But with regard to their internal organization 
and the regulation of their studies, the Prussian Universities 
differ wholly from the French : instead of one University organ- 
ized by fixed and uniform rules, there exist six, subject indeed 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, but having each their own 
independence, their own organization and administration, and, so 
to speak, their separate life. Each is a corporation, has juris- 
diction over its own students ; has its own senate and its own 
faculties ; determines its own courses of study, its own exami- 
nations, and grants its own degrees,..... Such is the Prussian 
system ; of which the chief characteristics are the great freedom 
left to the Universities under the nominal control of the govern- 
ment, and the freedom of emulation in teaching.*..... As Mr. 
Loomans says, ‘The foundation of the Prussian organization is 
the esprit de corps which keeps up the emulation between the 





* We may point out in passing the essential similarity in several funda- 
mental points between the Prussian University system, highly applauded by 
Major O'Reilly, and that of the Queen’s Colleges, for which he has only 
terms of reprobation. A more apt characterization could not be given of 
the organization of the latter institutions than in the words quoted above— 
**Great freedom, under the nominal control of the Government.’ Thus the 
governing bodies in the Colleges are Councils consisting of the Presidents 
and Professors representing the several Faculties; and these are vested with 
very considerable powers, having full authority to prescribe the courses, arrange 
the lectures of the Professors, settle all questions connected with the internal 
management of the Colleges, and in general, in the words of the Charter, ‘‘ not 
being in any way under the jurisdiction or control of the University Senate 
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different Universities ; and the competition which keeps up the 
standard in each. To form an idea of the emulation, we should 
rather call it the rivalry, which exists between the German Uni- 
versities, one must be in the midst of that German society so 
occupied with the interests of science. The Universities have 
acquired a consideration and an influence which are surprising. 
Not only are they at the head of education, but they rule all 
scientific and literary movement. This situation is the principal 
vause of their prosperity ; placed, as it were, under the eyes of 
the entire nation, they naturally seek to conciliate the sympathies 
of all.’” 

This is healthy, invigorating, elevating rivalry, rivalry, too, 
identical in principle with that which is now in this country 
actually yielding similar fruits, similar in kind if still infe- 
rior in amount and quality ; and it is rivalry of this kind 
which it is now proposed to abolish in Ireland in favour of 
a rivalry between two central institutions “open to all 
comers,” performing precisely the same functions and ad- 
dressing themselves necessarily to precisely the same classes 
of the population ; in favour of a rivalry which, judging 
from experience, could only issue in the double evil of 
encouraging “cram” and degrading the standard of know- 
ledge. 


So far as to the lay scheme of Irish university reform. 
Turning now to the demand of the clerical party, it will be 
remembered that originally this was for a charter for “The 
Catholic University.” Let us here frankly express our 
opinion that we see nothing in such a demand on the face 
of it inadmissible. On the contrary we freely concede that 
it is for those who resist such a claim to make out grounds 
for their resistance. It signifies in our view nothing that 
the ideas of those who founded “ The Catholic University” 
on “the eternal principles” first evolved in the dark ages 
may have little in common with prevailing modes of thought 
in this country ; if those ideas are in fact the ideas of a sec- 
tion of the Irish people, we, for our parts, see no reason that 
every facility should not be afforded—a charter of incor- 








further than as regards the regulations for qualification for the several degrees.” 
We desire especially to call attention to the following point. ‘‘The Professors” 
{in the Prussian Universities], says Major O'Reilly, ‘‘are named by the King 
on the proposition by the Faculties of a list of three.” We venture to affirm 
that the plan adopted in the Queen’s Colleges does not in effect differ from this. 
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poration if that be desired—in order that such separatists 
from the thought and feeling of the age should, so far as 
they are themselves concerned, carry into effect their educa- 
tional designs. On the assumption, therefore, that the 
demand for a charter for “The Catholic University” means 
simply a demand, on the part of persons holding certain 
peculiar views, to be placed on an equality, as regards State 
recognition, with the rest of the community, our principles 
would certainly lead us to the conclusion that such a claim 
ought to be conceded. 

But, in truth, to discuss the question now before the 
public as if it were confined within such dimensions as 
these, would be to ignore all the most important elements 
of the case, and in fact to beat the air. The leaders of the 
ultramontane party have never disguised the fact that their 
object in this movement has been to supplant, not to supple- 
ment—to carry over the Roman Catholic population as a 
whole from the institutions which they now frequent to 
others which it is their purpose to establish, not merely to 
provide an exceptional institution for some exceptionally 
constituted persons. That this is their aim, is implied in the 
whole course of their procedure, from the sitting of the Synod 
of Thurles down to the publication of Dr. Cullen’s latest pas- 
toral—implied in the name and pretensions of their univer- 
sity, in all the circumstances of its origin, above all, in the 
system of spiritual terrorism put in force against all who have 
dared to avail themselves of the mixed schools and colleges 
of the country. The necessity of resorting to such courses 
—of resorting to them, not occasionally, but incessantly and 
on system, of year after year raising the pitch of denuncia- 
tion till it has culminated in threats of exclusion from the 
sacraments and other ordinances of the Church—a measure, 
be it remembered, equivalent in Roman Catholic estimation 
to exclusion from salvation—shews more conclusively even 
than the statistics which in a former part of this article we 
adduced, that the system of education against which such 
expedients are employed is as agreeable to the people of 
the country as it is obnoxious to those who have recourse 
to such measures of attack. No doubt those who have 
brought forward this cause in Parliament have taken care 
not to present it in this form. Parliament hears only of 
“the Irish people” as chafing against the grievance of liberal 
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institutions and hungering for a medizval university ; the 
bishops, if they are brought upon the scene, only appearing 
as intercessors in behalf of their much-enduring flocks. But 
even as thus stated, the argument at least implies that those 
who urge this demand contemplate nothing less than the 
overthrow of the institutions to which the “Irish people” 
now resort. To be sure, it is denied by these advocates that 
the Irish people do resort to them, but we have already fur- 
nished the reader with the means of judging of the value 
of such denials. 

Such, then, and not a mere demand for freedom of educa- 
tional development for a dissentient section, is the real 
scope and aim of the question now before the public. 
Started indeed and still upheld by a mere section, its pur- 
pose is to deal with the intellectual interests of the whole 
Irish people. <A fraction of the community—the ultra- 
montane Bishops of Ireland—seek a place for their exotic 
institution in the national system of the country, not for 
the legitimate purpose of offering its services to those who 
have need of and desire them, but, if not avowedly, at all 
events by necessary implication from their acts, in order 
that they may thus obtain a vantage-ground from which 
with more effect to coerce* into the adoption of their 
scheme the entire Roman Catholic community ; in order 











* We use the term ‘‘ coerce” advisedly. The following specimen—it occur- 
red quite recently and has been pretty generally commented on by the press— 
of the mode of conduct pursued will enable the reader to say whether we do so 
justifiably. The transaction in question was not connected with the particular 
subject of this essay ; but the principles of conduct laid down and acted on are 
obviously applicable to that and all like cases. 

Some time ago some Roman Catholic gentlemen in Belfast formed themselves 
into a Society for the cultivation of science and literature, under the title of 
‘*The Belfast Catholic Institute.’ From causes which we need not enter into 
here, the Society flourished financially, and in course of time a question arose 
as to the disposition of some surplus funds. The majority of the Directory had 
certain views upon this subject; Doctor Dorrian, the Coadjutor Bishop of the 
diocese, had others. The Bishop, in fact, desired to apply the disposable funds 
to ecclesiastical purposes, and moved a resolution to this effect, which the ma- 
jority of the Directory negatived. The Bishop remonstrated, at first with the 
Directory, afterwards with the shareholders individually ; but the Society stood 
firm. Whereupon the Bishop addressed to each member of the Society a cir- 
cular letter, in which he made the following announcement : 

‘*The following, as conditions of recommendation and approval, I cannot 
forego. They are essential to my sanction being given to this or any new com- 
pany into which the Institute may be transformed, as the above condemned 
propositions prove : 

‘*1—The approval by the Bishop of such Articles of Association as he shall 
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that—their fulminations and threats having fallen short of 
their object—they may reinforce terror by attraction, and 
bring such honour and emolument as the State can confer 
to second their ineffectual anathemas. 

We confess we are wholly unable to see that this country 
is called upon by any principle of freedom to yield to a 
demand of this sort. ‘Tyranny is not the less tyranny when 
its seat is in the human soul, and when it seeks its ends 
by threats of torture to be inflicted hereafter instead of 
now ; and though it may be true that in this form it eludes 
the grasp of human legislation, though it may not be pos- 
sible to bind the subtle essence of spiritual terrorism with- 
out at the same time endangering the play of legitimate 
moral influence—though, therefore, intolerance itself when 
it assumes this garb must needs be tolerated—at least there 
seems no reason that a liberal State should play into its 
hands, and make itself by deliberate action the accomplice 
of its designs. Many unworthy acts have been committed 
in the name of Liberty ; but we question if the sacred word 
was ever more audaciously prostituted than when invoked 
by ultramontane Bishops against the system of education 
established by Sir Robert Peel. 

The question, however, is no longer respecting a distinct 
Charter, but of affiliation on the Queen’s University: it 





judge satisfactory, and their adoption as the basis of any new com- 
pany to be formed. 

“2—The same right, on the part of the Bishop, of approving the rules of 

management of Lecture-hall, Library and News-room. 

‘*3—A veto by the Bishop on any member acting on the Directory, whose 

morals, religious principles and habits of life, the Bishop may object to. 

*4-——The approval by the Bishop, or one appointed by him, of all books and 

newspapers to be admitted for reading into News-room or Library ; 
and the like approval of any lecturer to be invited to lecture for the 
members. 

‘If these conditions be not made the basis of the Institute, I wish to give 
fair notice that, by whatsoever name the new association be called—and to 
change the name, if such be in contemplation, is not a very hopeful sign—I 
SHALL CONSIDER IT MY DUTY, FOR THE PROTECTION UF MY PEOPLE, TO REBAR 
FROM SACRAMENTS ALL AND EVERY ONE WHO MAY BECOME A MEMBER, OR AID IN 
ITS CONSTRUCTION—these securities for its proper management not being first 
provided.” 

It seems to us that this is ‘‘ coercion” as truly as if the menace had been of 
direct physical chastisement ; and this, it will be observed, is not an isolated 
instance, but a specimen of a system of conduct. Another example occurred 
within the present year in the Bishop of Clonfert’s pastoral denouncing the 
Queen’s Colleges, and, were there any need, we could fill our pages with similar 
brutal episodes. 
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remains to consider how this modification affects the con- 
siderations we have just urged. Affiliation may, of course, 
mean very little or a great deal, according to the terms by 
which the relation is determined. As we have already said, 
the Government has not yet made public its plan ; but the 
parti prétre, though they have on the whole kept their 
counsel well, have not been altogether silent. We have 
just had the advantage of reading a pamphlet which, though 
appearing anonymously, we have reason to believe proceeds 
from a quarter than which none is more likely to be well 
informed on the subject in hand.* It is in the form of a 
reply to the lay proposal to which we have devoted so large 
a portion of this paper. That proposal the writer of the 
pamphlet repudiates with unmeasured scorn, and, in doing 
so, takes occasion to lay down certain negative conditions 
as well as certain principles of a positive kind, which, in 
his view, must govern the arrangement. Amongst other 
significant passages, we find the following : 

“Permit me to say” (the writer is addressing himself to the 
author of the lay scheme) “that I think you have fallen into 
two or three mistakes: first, in supposing that the bishops 
would for an instant entertain the thought of affiliating their 
University to the Queen’s University as at present constituted : 
secondly, in thinking that the Catholic University would ever 
be changed by them into a ‘Queen’s College,’ or into an institu- 
tion at all like a Queen’s College: thirdly, in taking for granted 
that the Catholic University and its founders and guardians, the 
bishops, would surrender all ‘ pretensions’ to its present title and 
to its University privileges derived from the Pope and admitted 
by all Catholics, although not recognized by the State. Nay 
more, I believe you are wrong in thinking that any Government, 
which deserves the name of ‘ Liberal,’ would offer the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland the insult of asking them to do any one of 
the three things I have mentioned. Solely with respect to the 
third, the bishops might waive the question of the recognition 
by the State of the style, title and University privileges of the 
Catholic University...... But now to answer your question : 
Where is the line to be drawn in a system of affiliation ?—I 








* This production, entitled ‘‘ Notes on ‘ University Education in Ireland,’” 
is announced as *‘ printed for private circulation on/y ;” but as it is unques- 
tionably intended to influence public opinion on a matter of the gravest public 
importance, we do not feel ourselves bound to connive at what we must regard 
as an unfair artifice for evading the ordinary liability to legitimate criticism, 
which is the proper conlition attaching to such attempts in a free country. 
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answer: It is to be drawn 80 as to secure for the Catholic Uni- 
versity the position she is entitled to, at the head of Catholic Edu- 
cation in Ireland. (The italics are the author's.) Less than this 
the Sovereign Pontiff will not sanction ; and it was at his sug- 
gestion the University was first established. With less than this 
Bishops of Ireland will not be satisfied, and it was they who 
founded the University, and who by their continued and deter- 
mined opposition to dangerous systems of education have brought 
this question to its present stage ; less than this our Catholic people 
will not accept, and they have shewn themselves able and deter- 
mined to discriminate between godless and Catholic education.” 


The writer does not state what constitution of the Queen’s 
University would lead the bishops to “entertain the thought” 
of affiliation ; but we infer from the whole passage that they 
would not accept the modification suggested by the lay 
reformer. That suggestion, it will be remembered, is that 
the Senate should consist of thirty members, of which 
twenty (equally divided between Protestants and Catholics) 
should be nominated by the Crown, and the remaining ten 
elected by Convocation; and this suggestion, it seems, is 
inadmissible. Here then, at least, we have a negative 
datum. A further clue to their requirements on this point 
we may find in the composition of another body in which 
the bishops do place confidence. The governing committee 
of “The Catholic University”—we mean the present body 
—is composed, as we have already stated, of twenty-four 
members, of which eight are bishops, eight priests, and eight 
laymen, the last, we believe, the nominees of the Episcopate. 
Keeping this in view, and remembering that this institution 
has been put forward as in all things a model, it will argue 
singular moderation if, in the constitution of the Senate of 
the new University, the same party is satisfied with simple 
preponderance, symbolized, say, by the presence on the 
Board of some leading members of the Episcopate. And 
this is the body that is to preside over and regulate the only 
university education to be permitted to Catholics in Ireland! 

Then “The Catholic University” College is to be “ at the 
head of Catholic education in Ireland,” or, as the condition 
is more clearly expounded in another passage, “ although 
there may be many halls, that is to say, colleges or schools, 
where Catholic youth can study, still there should be but 
one University College, and it should have the right to 
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mould all according to its own idea.” On this principle, it 
seems, “the line is to be drawn” in the system of affiliation, 
and such is to be the first practical exemplification of “ free- 
dom of university education” for Catholics. 

We must call attention to one passage more : 

“ Again, in the system you [the lay reformer] propose, why, I 
ask, are the colleges to be still maintained? If the University 
does not need its special colleges, why is this great expense to be 
annually incurred? The answer is obvious. Some endowed 
colleges would be an anomaly, unless our rulers wish to maintain 
the system of State education apart from religion, on whose 
principle these colleges were founded, and to give no counte- 
nance to the Catholic University, which was established for the 
maintenance of the contrary principle. But I would beg you to 
remember, that such an arrangement will not meet the views of 
the bishops, priests, and Catholic people of Ireland ; and it was 
precisely in order to meet their views, that the present educa- 
tional movement was set on foot.” 


We cannot say what reply the lay reformer would give 
tb these questions; but our answer would be, that the 
Queen's Colleges are to be maintained because they are 
based on equality and justice ; because they represent the 
ideas of the ninteenth century, not those of the thirteenth ; 
because they have proved themselves by success suited to 
the requirements and tastes of the people for whom they 
were designed—in a word, because they are national col- 
leges ; and, on the other hand, that “The Catholic Univer- 
sity” is undeserving of support, because, in spite of its 
pretensions, it is sectarian and not “Catholic;” because it 
is out of relation with the ideas and wants of the time, and 
has given no evidence of being acceptable to any consider- 
able section of Roman Catholics outside the episcopal order ; 
because, in short, such a step would be retrograde and fatal 
to the best interests of Ireland ; and for the rest, we would 
remind the writer of what he and others who advance claims 
of this kind seem to have become wholly oblivious, that 
there is now a College at Maynooth in possession of the 
handsome endowment of £26,000 annually, established for 
the special and exclusive benefit of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood ; this sum, we may observe in passing, being 
larger than that assigned to the Queen’s University and its 
Colleges—institutions performing, to borrow the language 
of the Times, “ truly national service.” 
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sut it is idle to criticise further. If there be any value 
in the remarks we have made on the proposition for a 
distinct Charter, they are obviously applicable with 
augmented force to this scheme. This is not a plan for 
affiliating the “ Catholic University” College on the Queen’s 
University : rather it is a plan for reconstructing the system 
of the Queen’s University on the pattern of the “Catholic 
University” College. The “compromise” when examined 
turns out to be the original demand so shaped as to com- 
prise several besides the original objects. This contem- 
plated the establishinent of a “Catholic University,” but 
left the Queen’s University in its present position. That 
would equally establish a “ Catholic University ;” but would 
do so on the ruins of its rival. 

To conclude. We know not how far the Government 
may have committed itself in concession to this party ; but 
it seems unquestionable that to some extent it has done so. 
A pledge given on the eve ofa general election can scarcely, 
after the price has been paid, be recalled with honour. But 
the pledge was given by the Government, not by the Liberal 
party or the English people ; and we have yet to see how 
far the country is prepared to sacrifice a great and successful 
policy to the exigencies of a party strugele. But should it 
prove that the intellectual interests of the Inish people are 
only thought deserving of regard, as they may be turned to 
account in weighting the scales of an English party, we 
trust at least we are not too sanguine in hoping that a 
greater sacrifice will not be made than the due adjustment 
of the political balance imperatively requires. If “ some- 
thing must be done,” let us hope that it will be done in a 
manner as little mischievous as possible. If “mixed edu- 
cation” as a principle must be given up, let us at least save 
the collegiate system, and with it as far as possible accom- 
plished results. If a medieval University must be recog- 
nized, let us at least maintain in its integrity the single 
University in Ireland which represents the ideas of the 
nineteenth century. The concession of the original demand 
of the Episcopate would at least leave a rival in the field ; 
and it is not absolutely certain, in spite of the thunders of 
the Vatican and the more incessant and more effective 
cannonading maintained from Irish altars, that this rival 
might not yet hold its own. 

J. E. CAImNEs, 
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VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. The Literature of the Sabbath Question. By Robert Cox, 
F.S.A. Scot. In Two Volumes. Edinburgh: Maclach- 
lan and Stewart. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
1865. 

Mr. Rosert Cox, of Edinburgh, is a remarkable instance 
of a man devoting himself to that patient service which 
the pure love of literature prescribes. It is now many 
years since he compiled the Index to the seventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. No one can look into 
that Index without admiring the extraordinary pains with 
which it is drawn up; and we can testify to the easy com- 
mand it gives over the vast amount of information to which 
it relates. We believe that this task was undertaken and 
prosecuted from a voluntary choice of the peculiar difficulties 
connected with it. Our next meeting with Mr. Cox is as 
the author of a book entitled Sabbath Laws and Sabbath 
Duties. This title gives no just idea of the value of the 
book. Its nucleus is a Letter to the Proprietors of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway ; but it spreads itself, in 
the form of an Appendix occupying nearly the whole 
volume, into a great variety of disquisitions. These are 
always interesting and instructive ; and their very want of 
arrangement arises from an evident desire to do justice to 
the case in hand by introducing all it may require. This 
want is, moreover, met by another fine specimen of an Index 
which makes the work available for any use to which it 
can be put. We know no work more profitable to consult 
as to the literary facts bearing upon religious liberty. 

Sabbath freedom in Scotland is Mr. Cox’s special hobby. 
He has ridden it gallantly; unhorsing his antagonists in many 
a contest, great and small, and never being unhorsed himself. 
It is always a pleasure to recognize his plume, whether his 
visor be up or down. We have no doubt that a most 
amusing history of his various encounters might be con- 
structed. In the fulfilment of his vocation he has lately 
published two volumes, called The Literature of the Sabbath 
Question, to which we invite the particular attention of our 
readers. They are very characteristic of their author. De- 
cided and strong as are his own opinions on this question, 
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he has chosen to present the whole case on both sides, rather 
than to advocate his own view of it. In this way he has 
indulged his natural taste for the exhaustive treatment of 
any subject he takes in hand ; and has proved his confidence 
in his conclusions by bringing them into comparison with 
whatever can be opposed to them. He has fairly and fully 
accomplished his purpose. A more comprehensive work on 
the matter in hand can scarcely be imagined: and the con- 
scientious carefulness with which it is composed is as marked 
as is the great amount of research it displays. We cordially 
recommend it as a book to be entirely depended upon, and 
which no one interested in religious controversy should be 
without. Its range of information extends far beyond the 
Sabbath question ; and it supplies ample means of reference 
as to all the points on which it touches. It commences 
with giving in full the passages of Scripture which have 
been adduced in the Sabbath controversy, and proceeds to 
furnish a catalogue of books relating to the Sabbath which 
have been published from the beginning until now. What- 
ever can be done, by classification, analysis, extract, com- 
parison, and notification of all kinds, to make this course of 
exposition instructive and serviceable, is done ; and every 
portion of the mass of matter thus collected together is 
offered to the hand by means of Tables and Indexes mar- 
vellous for their extent of detail and exactness of arrange- 
ment. In seeking for the record of forgotten pamphlets we 
have not in any instance been disappointed. We have 
turned over the leaves for the mere pleasure of picking out 
the biographical and historical facts scattered through them. 
And our memory of old interests—such as that attaching to 
the Wakefield and Barbauld contest about worship—has 
often been unexpectedly refreshed. 

The importance of this book in its bearing upon Scotch 
affairs cannot be too highly estimated. It is just the 
kind of book calculated to settle the minds of those upon 
whose attention new ideas on the subject of the Sabbath 
are being forced. This is the present condition of the reli- 
gious public of Scotland; and they are here supplied with 
ample means of sound judgment, at the least possible ex- 
pense of offence to their prejudices. We trust they will 
profit by their opportunities. Norman Macleod’s famous 
speech has drawn forth most mighty efforts of opposition. 
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which must re-act with a very exhaustive influence upon 
the body elect. Some strengthening medicine needs to 
be administered. Here it is, well mixed and properly 
labelled. We hope, for the general health’s sake, that 
it may be freely taken. It is wonderful to some people 
how Scotch Sabbatarianism can retain the hold upon belief 
which it appears to do, the arguments by which it is de- 
fended being so sophistical, and the practices with which it 
is connected being so incongruous. Yet the case is plain 
enough. Sabbatarianism is one of those observances which 
pass for religious irrespective of any moral element belong- 
ing tothem. It thus harmonizes with a form of Christianity 
which puts forth arbitrary provisions as the foundation of 
all its privileges. To give up the divine obligation of the 
Sabbath would be just to reduce Sunday rest and employ- 
ment to a moral standard. Where is that toend? Why 
not reduce the work of Christ to a moral standard also? 
Why not regard a state of salvation as dependant upon 
moral conditions only? Why not, indeed! Men do not 
openly reason thus, but it is thus they instinctively feel. 
To remove this stone from the building is to pronounce judg- 
ment against the material of which the building is mainly 
composed. How dreadful it would be if each man were a 
law to himself, and were treated as responsible for his reli- 
gious faith and obedience to God alone! Nevertheless, the 
motion of the earth obeys the sun. It must be comforting 
to Mr. Cox to think that, whereas his old book on Sabbath 
Laws was published as a protest against the closing of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway on Sundays, his new book 
on Sabbath Literature is issued amid the hubbub occasioned 
by the opening of that Railway according to his wish! 
r. 


2. Present Religion. By Sarah 8. Hennel. Part I. Triibner 
and Co. 1865. 


Miss HENNEL has given to the reading world in this book 
the result of her long and careful studies on the philosophy 
of religion. Adopting the reverse method to that chosen by 
Mr. Francis Newman, she first shewed her faith “ according 
to the manner of its gradual biographical construction,” and 
has now attempted “to set it forth in the contrary light 
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according to the intrinsic power which since its realization 
she has found it to possess.” We have seldom taken up a 
work which has more deeply impressed us with the idea of 
eonscientious severity of thought, but at the same time we 
cannot anticipate that in its present mode of expression 
the faith of our authoress will obtain any wide popularity. 
She herself* declares, “that to accompany her through the 
investigations contained in this book requires that a reader 
should give to it the utmost depth of studious earnestness 
of which that being’s nature is capable,” and from our own 
personal experience we must bear witness that “Present 
Religion” cannot be read without the closest and most 
thoughtful attention. There are no unnecessary passages, 
no rhetorical adornments, but, like a theorem in Euclid, 
each clause is necessary and must be understood if we 
would pass on intelligently to that which follows. A true 
philosophy of religion is certainly wanted at the present 
day, when thoughtful and devout minds are striving for 
certainty amid the doubts and difficulties which are sug- 
gested by the critical investigations of modern science. But 
the teacher of such a philosophy must adopt a clearer 
manner than that in which Miss Hennel writes, although 
some of the principles she has laid down must form its 
foundation. Her style is too intricate, too like the dark 
manner in which some German philosophers hide their 
meaning and perplex their readers, ever to permit her book 
to become popular; the long and strangely constructed 
sentences, bristling with parentheses, repel even thought- 
ful students, and we fear will cause many to lay down a 
work which deserves the most thorough perusal before it 
is half read. The deep religiousness of the whole book, 
and its reverence of the opinions of others, even when the 
authoress thinks them erroneous, are so striking, as to rouse 
a sentiment of affectionate esteem for a mind which is 
guided by a faith so profound as to perceive even in the 
aberrations of honest men the governing principle of a 
truly universal Providence, and to recognize the short- 
comings of human intelligence with sympathy instead of 
with contempt. 

To quote from such a work would be unfair ; to describe 


* P. 66. 
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its scope in a brief notice like the present would be equally 
unjust, even if it were possible. Suffice it to say that Miss 
Hennel, rejecting as she does the theology of the past, and 
framing for herself, we might almost say, a new religion, 
never either in fact or thought separates herself from an 
historical basis. Her new faith is to her the natural and 
inevitable development of all the religious forms which have 
gone before the one she holds as “present religion,” and 
could never have come into existence without their having 
furnished the integral substance by the assimilation of which 
the new form has grown. Rich in thought and in faith, this 
work will, we regret to think, have only a limited range of 
readers ; but all these will close the book, gratefully acknow- 
ledging it to be a valuable and suggestive addition to theo- 
logical literature. see 


3. Miscellaneous. 


The third volume of Mr. Sharpe’s “ Hebrew Scriptures”* 
claims a brief notice at our hands. It includes the books 
which in the English Bible come after the Psalms, and of 
course completes the work. The whole will be found a 
useful companion to the common version, though we may 
not hope or expect that, with any great number of readers, 
it will take its place. It will often throw light upon an 
obscure passage, while it very rarely departs from the sim- 
plicity or loses the vigour of the older translation. The 
one thing which will chiefly strike many readers in Mr. 
Sharpe’s revision of the Prophets, is the circumstance 
that he has neglected the parallelism. Doubtless, by so 
doing, he has gained much space in this volume, and kept 
it down to a proper equality of size with the first and 
second. But this advantage is hardly a compensation for 
the omission of what is obviously required throughout the 
greater part of the prophetical books. These are, for the 
most part, as much poetical—that is, marked by the arti- 
ficial structure of which we are speaking—as are either the 
Psalms or Job. In illustration of this statement we may 
take the first passage that presents itself on opening the 





* The Hebrew Scriptures, translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of 
the Authorized Version of the Old Testament. Vol. III., Proverbs to Malachi. 
London : Whitfield, Green and Son. 
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volume, in Isaiah, and observe how readily, as here ren- 
dered, it falls into the parallel form : 
“Sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, 

O daughter of the Chaldzeans ; 

For thou shalt no more be called, The mistress of kingdoms. 

I was wroth with my people, 

[ polluted mine inheritance, 

And gave them into thine hand. 

Thou didst shew them no mercy ; 

Upon the aged hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke. 

And thou saidst, ‘I shall be mistress for ever ; 

Thou didst not lay these things to thy heart, 

Neither didst remember the latter end of it.” 

(Isaiah xlvii. 5—7.) 

This is a fair example of what we refer to, shewing both 
the smoothness and vigour of this revision, and also the 
propriety of marking the peculiar structure of the original 
in the form of the English rendering. In this instance, the 
revised text keeps very close to the authorized version,— 
an obvious merit wherever the sense allows. The more, 
however, is it to be regretted that the one feature should be 
wanting which would have formed a conspicuous distinction 
and superiority, or we may even say, would have contri- 
buted to a juster representation of the passage. But, never- 
theless, we have much pleasure in congratulating Mr. Sharpe 
on the completion of his work, and we hope it will find 
both the purchasers and the readers it so well deserves. 

Mr. Houghton’s “ Essay on the Canticles, or the Song of 
Songs”* presents a very useful epitome of the various sys- 
tems of interpretation—Allegorical, Typical and Literal— 
of which this poem has, among both Jewish and Christian 
scholars, been the unfortunate victim. By giving specimens 
first of the recondite absurdities of allegory and type in 
which the Jewish Rabbis delighted as their natural element, 
and then of the equal absurdities of Christian Fathers, he 
enables the unlearned reader to judge how far the latter 
belong to the same school as the former, and how utterly 
baseless are both. The reader sees how worse than wasted 
is learning when so employed, since when once these non- 





* An Essay on the Canticles, or the Song of Songs; with a Translation of 
the Poem, and Short Explanatory Notes. By Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.S. 
London: Triibner. 1865. 
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natural or mystic meanings are allowed, a simple story may 
be made to yield a hundred different and conflicting sys- 
tems of philosophy or theology as easily as one. Mr. 
Houghton therefore, with admirable reticence, simply ex- 
hibits the ideas of the Literal interpreters upon the mean- 
ing of the poem, which are themselves refutation sufficient 


of the dreams of allegorisers, and gives a general view of 
the best modern critical works on it. A translation of 


the whole poem then follows. Regarding it as essentially 
a drama—whether intended for scenic representation or 
not he does not distinctly avow—he divides it into five 
Parts, which might have been called Acts, and groups the 
speeches among various interlocutors :, the Shulamite, Solo- 
mon, the Shulamite’s Shepherd Spouse, and various un- 
named speakers resembling the Chorus of the Greek drama, 
whom he describes as Court Ladies, Townsmen of Jerusalem, 
&c. In answer to the taunt so often hurled at the neces- 
sarily largely conjectural dissections effected by the critical 
school, that they agree so little among themselves as virtu- 
ally to refute one another, it is satisfactory to see how con- 
siderable the agreement is, and how the differences are 
mainly in details. This is emphatically true of the assign- 
ment of the Pentateuch to a plurality of writers ; and no 
less so here, of the distribution of the dialogue among 
various speakers. The translators chiefly followed by Mr. 
Houghton, directly or indirectly, appear to be Ewald and 
Ginsburg. To Ginsburg’s translation and commentary he 
gives the praise which it merits as the largest and best 
English work on the subject. We can extract only Mr. 
Houghton’s description of the poem. 


“The simple story of this beautiful poem may be told in a few 
words. <A village girl of Shulem, the only daughter of her 
widowed mother, is betrothed to a young shepherd. Their attach- 
ment appears to have excited the fears of her brothers, who were 
anxious for her welfare and the preservation of her chastity. 
They kept a strict watch over her, and sent her to look after the 
vineyards on their farm, where continual exposure had the effect 
of burning her complexion. Whether the young Shulamite was 
married to her shepherd lover at the time of which the poem 
treats, or whether she was still only betrothed, it is not easy to 
decide positively. I incline to the opinion that the young 
couple were married. One day, when on a visit to or from her 
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garden, where she had gone to see the opening buds of spring, 
—all unawares, she fell in with the cortége of King Solomon, 
who was, it is probable, on a spring visit to the country. Her 
beauty and attractions arrest the king’s attention, and he cap- 
tures the Shulamite damsel, places her in the royal palanquin, 
and takes her, an unwilling companion, to the palace at Jerusa- 
lem. She is introduced into the harem, where her sun-burnt 
face attracts the notice of the fair ladies of the court. True to 
her humble shepherd lover, the virtuous girl resists all the allure- 
ments of Solomon to win her affection. She will think only of 
her own true love; she asks the other ladies of the harem to 
leave her alone that she may enjoy the thoughts of his excellence 
and the assurance that she was his and he hers. The shepherd 
is supposed to follow her to the palace, and to gain sight of her 
from the outside of the palace. Solomon, finding that all his 
advances are in vain, allows her to leave the royal palace. Hand 
in hand the two faithful lovers proceed to her home, and under 
the quince tree, where the love-spark was first kindled, they stop 
and renew their vows of constancy and fidelity. The companions 
of the shepherd see them coming, and when they meet he asks 
his young wife to sing for them, which she does in words she 
had formerly used under the circumstances of their separation.” 


The careful criticism of Dr. Strauss’ new “ Life of Jesus,”* 
which we published shortly after its appearance,t relieves 
us from the necessity of doing more than drawing the atten- 
tion of our readers to the “authorized translation” lately 
issued by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. If in form it is 
hardly just to one of the few German theologians who write 
a clear and sometimes elegant style, it may be accepted as, 
on the whole, a faithful representation of the substance of 
his work. No English student of theology who is ignorant 
of German should suffer this opportunity to pass by of 
becoming acquainted with a work which must always be 
representative of an important school of New-Testament 
criticism. 

“Poems of the Inner Life”} is the title given to a new 
selection of religious poetry by its compiler, a well-known 
Unitarian minister. Both in form and contents it is a very 








* A New Life of Jesus. By David Friedrich Strauss. Authorized Trans- 
lation. 2 vols. Svo. London: Williams and Norgate. 1865. 

+ T. R. Vol. I. p. 335. 

t Poems of the Inner Life, selected chiefly from Modern Authors, London : 
Sampson Low. 1866. 
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“paradise of dainty devices,” well chosen, well arranged and 
well printed. Readers may judge it differently according 
as they desire in it the presence or absence of certain well- 
known and favourite poems. Our own particular cause of 
gratitude to the editor, is that it contains much that either 
we did not know before or had only seen extracted in re- 
views and magazines. There are fragments of gold scattered 
among the sand and pebbles of our lesser poets (of late years 
a numerous tribe) which busy men cannot themselves search 
for, yet which they welcome and prize when found for them 
by another. Many such are brought together in these pages, 
some older jewels of familiar but unfading brilliancy are 
not wanting, while there is hardly anything that the most 
fastidious taste would wish away. We heartily hope that 
the book may meet the fate which its compiler ventures to 
hope for it, that it may “be found worthy of a place amongst 
the aids to the religious life—a welcome friend on bright 
days, a solace and comfort on dark ones.”—In “ Verses, by 
the Way,’* Mr. J. P. Hopps presents us with a volume of 
original poems, all on religious subjects. In that apparently 
vasiest, but really most difficult of metres, blank verse, he 
does not appear to us to have succeeded ; but some of the 
shorter rhymed poems have great simplicity and tenderness 
of expression. Mr. Hopps is plainly a man of a poetical 
mind, but to decide whether or no he is a poet would require 
more evidence than can be extracted from this tiniest of 
volumes. 

Mr. Coupland’s sermon, “Shall we not go Forward ?’+ 
would afford more substantial material for criticism if we 
had any clear notion of where it was that we were asked 
to go to. Full of extravagancies of style, not redeemed by 
any definiteness of thought, it is yet marked by considerable 
rhetorical ability, and by what, so far as its author compre- 
hends himself, stands to him in the place of religious ear- 
nestness. We are so persuaded that Mr. Coupland will live 
to be ashamed of this juvenile production, that we will do 
nothing to save it from the forgetfulness to which, by and 
by, none will be so anxious as himself to consign it—Mr. 


* Verses, by the Way. By John Page Hopps. London: Whitfield, Gréen 
and Son. 1865. 

+ Shall we not go Forward? a Discourse, &c. 3y W. C. Coupland, 
B.A., B.Se. London: Triibner. 1865. 
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Street’s lecture on “The Night Side of Newcastle”* is an 
earnest and impressive account of what he saw in a round 
of inspection of the low lodging-houses and poor homes of 
that town. We are glad to hear that its delivery has already 
resulted in the initiation of practical measures to abate the 
evils which it describes.—A little anonymous brochure, 
entitled “ Inspiration,’+ is a thoughtful and well-written 
contribution to the liberal side of the argument. It contains 
nothing that has not been said before, but so long as a wil- 
fully blind prejudice clings to its seat in the high places of 
religion, “repetition” must be a chief watchword of contro- 
versy. One arrow finds the mark which another misses —— 
“What do we as Unitarian Christians Believe ?”t is the 
title of a tract by Mr. J. Page Hopps, which we understand 
has obtained a wide circulation. We think the name which 
Mr. Hopps has given to his tract unhappy and unjustifiable. 
“What do I, as an Unitarian Christian, Believe?’ is the 
most that he or any other individual Unitarian has a right 
to declare to the world. In the present instance the error 
in form is complicated with an error in fact. Many Unita- 
rian Christiaus (and among them ourselves) would regard 
it as untrue and misleading, to say, with whatever careful 
guarding of the phrase, that they “believe in the Atone- 
ment.” E. 


* The Night Side of Newcastle, &c.: a Lecture. By J.C. Street. New- 
castle. 1865. 

+ Inspiration. London: Triibner. 1865. 

+ What do we as Unitarian Christians Believe? By J. P. Hopps. London. 
1865. 








